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A NEW 
MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR 








Within the first hour an operator uses this new 
Monroe, she forgets the machine and concentrates 
on figures. Its operation is subconscious. 

How timely an appearance—the fastest producer 
of useful, accurate answers just when business is 
needing more and more figures. 

Words can’t do justice to the speed, the quiet, the 
easy rhythmic operation of this new Monroe. You 
should see one at work on your own figures. Just 
telephone the nearest Monroe branch. Why not do 
it today? It entails no obligation. 


Tue Spectator, published every second Thursday by Chilton Company (Inc.), Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Entered as second class matter 
Oct. 6, 1932, at the Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa., under the act of Murch 3, 1879. Subscription price, $2.00 per annum. Volume CXXXVIII, 
Number XI, May 27, 1937. 
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M. A. LINTON 


President of the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
re-elected president of the Actuarial Society of America at 
annual meeting held in New York last week. 





























OUT IN FRONT ::: 

















Left 


John M. Laird, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, Con- 
necticut General Life, will 
serve another term as vice- 
president of the Actuarial 
Society of America. 


Right— 
Ray D. Murphy, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, Equitable 
of the U.S.A., also re- 
elected vice-president of 
the Actuarial Society 
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INSURANCE MAY BEGIN AT MIDNIGHT 



























No telling just when people decide on more insurance. Only sure 


thing is this: before they decide —on a $50,000 or $5,000 policy— 





they do a lot of thinking, figuring, planning. This is the time your 


sales begin. And the place they begin is people’s heads. 


Insurance companies which get their facts early into the heads of 
people who buy insurance are usually the companies which get 


the business. 


Sure way to do it is to advertise in Time. Time is read by people who 
have money to invest and an intelligent interest in protecting their 


families. Time carries weight with them. Insurance ads in Time carry 





extra weight. That means more business for you. 
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SPECTATOR 


Success for A\lll 


HE press of America last week heralded the achievement of 
life insurance. Production records were proof indisputable of 
enthusiasm anew on the part of men and women for the protec- 
tion which only life insurance can guarantee. For the first four 
months the total new business written approached four billion 
dollars, as indicated by the report of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents, which shows that companies producing 83 per cent 
of total business wrote $3,132,254,000 in new business. This was 
an increase of approximately 10 per cent over the record of 1936. 


Of added and significant import is the fact that in the last two 
months each of the three branches, Ordinary, Industrial and Group, 
contributed to the gain effected. Rather interesting deductions 
may be drawn from estimates based on the past record of life insur- 
ance production, which support the claim that through every 
stratum of the social structure there is a growing ambition to re- 
store that life insurance which the rigors of the depression had 
temporarily terminated. For example, if we accept as the average 
new ordinary issue of 1937 the average new issue of 1936 or $1,700, 
the new ordinary life insurance policies written between Jan. 1 
and May 1 of this year would be established as about 1,250,000. 


Using a similar comparison there would have been 1250 group 
contracts written on about one-half million workers, while almost 
four million policies of industrial new issues would have been 
placed. This would indicate that during the four months of 1937, 
approximately seven million new policies have been issued by all 
life insurance companies. On the supposition that 60 per cent of 
the ordinary and industrial policies, and that all of the group cer- 
tificates are on different persons, then four and one-half million 
individuals thus far in 1937 protected their future and the future 
of their dependents by a contract of life insurance. 


If this trend is continued through the succeeding eight months 
it is reasonable to expect that more than nine million others will 
be written for insurance this year by American life underwriters. 
Every life insurance agent, then, has an opportunity to insure one 
out of every seventeen different persons he meets from now until 
Dec. 31, 1937. Were each member of the life insurance field force 
to accept this as a challenge to his own ability to procure a pro- 
portionate share of the business, it is safe to forecast that life insur- 
ance written during 1937 will far surpass present anticipations, of 
more than nine billion dollars. 


Every one has a notion that he or she desires success. Only a 
small minority, however, who weigh the cost of success, are deter- 
mined to achieve it. For success, financially or otherwise, has a 
price and sometimes a heavy one. This price includes a sincere 
resolution to devote day after day, and month after month, to a 
chosen avocation and a conscientious and painstaking effort to put 
that resolution into practice. To those who are prepared to work, 
1937 will justify their every hope and ambition. 

¥. 3 Mee 
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Explaining Net Cost of 
Industrial Insurance as 
Compared W ith Ordinary 


Policies 
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A LAW’ 











HE chief criticism directed 
T scsins Industrial life insurance 

has been the supposedly higher 
cost as compared with Ordinary life 
insurance. Without an analysis of 
the underlying factors, a superficial 
examination of the figures would seem 
to indicate that this criticism is 
justifiable. However, when the two 
types of policies are compared as to 
content and service we find a de- 
cidedly different result. 

The “cost” of insurance is com- 
posed of two major factors, viz: 
mortality cost and expense of con- 
ducting business. It is obvious that 
no company can very well escape the 
death rate. The company, however, 
can control its expenses. 


Mortality Consideration 


There is primarily a difference be- 
tween the makeup of the body of 
policyholders of the Industrial de- 
partment as compared with those of 
the Ordinary department, which as a 
result produces a higher rate of mor- 
tality under Industrial insurance 
than is experienced under Ordinary 
insurance. Industrial insurance 
would not be performing its function 
if it did not include the larger clien- 
tele which is represented by its group 
of policyholders and which enlarge- 
ment of the scope of insurance is one 
of the reasons why the mortaility is 
higher. It is evident that the same 
group of policyholders that are in- 
sured under Industrial policies would 
die just as fast and increase the cost 
of insurance just as much by reason 
of the increased death rate if they 
were insured under Ordinary policies. 
This mortality makes a very impor- 
tant contribution to the higher pre- 
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Excerpts from Report to Mass. 
Senate Insurance Committee on 
Bill for the Investigation of Indus- 
trial Life Insurance 


By Francis J. DECELLES 





Commissioner of Insurance . 





mium for Industrial insurance, and 
because of this higher mortality 
many Industrial policyholders (even 
if they were able to meet the very 
much larger individual premium pay- 
ments under Ordinary insurance) 
would not be accepted for Ordinary 
insurance at standard rates but would 
be charged substantially higher pre- 


miums. 
Additional Benefits 


Furthermore, Industrial _ policies 
contain an accidental death benefit 
the cost of which is included in the 
regular premium for the policy and 
many Industrial policyholders are in 
occupations which if accepted at all in 
the Ordinary department for an acci- 
dental death benefit would be charged 
a substantially larger premium than 
the standard Ordinary premium for 
this benefit. This is indicated by the 
fact that the accidental death rate 
among males in the Industrial de- 
partment is one-half again as large 
as that of males in the Ordinary de- 
partment. Industrial policies also 
contain a loss of eyesight and limbs 
benefit, the cost of which is con- 
tained in the regular premium for 
the policy. The benefits paid under 
Industrial policies are, therefore, gov- 
erned by the character of the business 
itself. 

The Industrial policies contain these 
benefits, such as disability and acci- 





INDUSTRIAL—ORDINARY NET COST ILLUSTRATION 


Life policy with premiums ceasing at age 75 
20 payment Life policy 
20 year Endowment policy 


Age at Issue 


25 35 45 55 
1.8%, 4.1%, 45%, 2.8% 
3 6.7 44 2.8 

7.0 8.5 8.3 6.2 
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dental death, which are not found in 
the average Ordinary policy with 
which comparison is made. Further- 
more, the mortality of the Industrial 
branch policyholders is one-third to 
one-half higher than that among the 
Ordinary branch policyholders, and 
mortality is a major factor in divi- 
dend and net cost. Therefore, to se- 
cure a fair comparison of policies 
having the same benefits and applying 
the same mortality, the cost of the 
additional Industrial policy benefits 
is added to the Ordinary policy, and 
the same actual mortality is assumed 
for both. On this uniform basis, the 
foregoing table for one company 
shows the percentages by which the 
net cost of Industrial policies exceed 
that for similar Ordinary policies. 


Misleading Comparisons 

Other comparisons are sometimes 
made by ignoring the additional in- 
surance coverage for disability and 
accidental death and other factors in 
the Industrial policy, and obscuring 
the fact that the Industrial branch 
policyholders are a group with a 
higher mortality. Some of the dis- 
torted results are summarized in 
“A” and “B” hereunder. 

The following table, therefore, 
shows the percentages of excess net 
cost of Industrial policies over sim- 
ilar Ordinary policies adjusted for ex- 
cess mortality as well as for the addi- 
tional benefits outlined in the para- 
graph marked “B”: 

Age at Issue 
25 35 «445 55 
Life policy with pre- 
miums ceasing at 

age 75 

20 payment Life pol- 


1.8% 4.1% 45% 2.8%, 


iey 3 67 44 28 
20 year Endowment 
policy 70 %$85 83 6.2 


To summarize, the percentages in 
the foregoing tables were weighted 
to give effect to the distribution 
of policies in the Industrial branch 
currently being issued, with the re- 
sult that the following figures show 
average percentages of excess net 
cost over a 20-year period of policies 
in the Industrial branch when com- 
pared with a similar distribution of 
Policies in the Ordinary branch of 
a company: 

Percentage of Excess 
Net Cost of Industrial 
Policies 


A. Compared with standard Or- 
dinary policies under which 
premiums are payable an- 
nually, but which do not have 
all the benefits of an Indus- 
trial policy, nor the 33 per 
cent higher mortality among 
Industrial policyholders .... 35% 

B. Compared with standard Or- 

dinary policies under which 

premiums are payable month- 
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fou Inmeatgateon of Ind. Sra. 


It is the opinion of the Commissioner after a complete 
and exhaustive investigation, which hes lasted more than two 
months, that the business affairs of these companies have been 
conducted in conformity with the law and with good practise. 


The Comnissioner recorimends to the Committee that this 
Legislation ought not to be reported favorably. 


FJD:GD 


Respectfully 


<frifD bee 


Francis J. DeCelles 
Commissioner of Insurance. 
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ly, with adjustments for ad- 
ditional benefits, but not for 
the 33 per cent higher mor- 
tality among Industrial pol- 
ENO 6 pons se daennseees 18% 
C. Compared with Ordinary poli- 
cies under which premiums 
are payable monthly, with ad- 
justment for additional bene- 
fits and for an excess mor- 
tality of 33 per cent........ 4% 
It is obvious that neither “A” nor 
“B” is alone true cost comparison. 
“A” is almost as foolish a basis as 
the comparison of the cost of $1,000 
of one kind of insurance with the cost 
of $1,300 of another kind. And both 
“A” and “B” compare the cost of in- 
surance for a select and largely medi- 
cally examined group from which 









Francis J. DeCelles 


hazardous occupations have been ex- 
cluded, with a less select, higher mor- 
tality group sold in small units. “C” 
appears to be the truer comparison of 
the two types of insurance which 
recognizes the difference in benefits 
and mortality risk. 

Tables “A,” “B” and “C,” which 
follow, provide an excellent compari- 
son of net costs based upon the facts 
presented above. They are based upon 
a study of policies in a typical large 
company. 


True Test of Value 


Since there can obviously be no 
real question concerning that part of 
the company’s income that is paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, the 
real test of whether the cost of Indus- 
trial insurance is excessive is in that 
portion of the premium that is re- 
quired for expenses. While the ser- 
vice rendered to Industrial policy- 
holders is much more extensive than 
that rendered under Ordinary insur- 
ance, a comparison of the expenses 
as between the two classes of insur- 
ance constitutes a reasonable basis 
for measuring the efficiency of con- 
ducting Industrial insurance. 

It is to be expected that the ex- 
pense of conducting weekly premium 
business would be higher than the 
expense for conducting Ordinary in- 
surance. This arises from the fact 
that the individual policies in the 
weekly premium branch are issued in 
much smaller amounts and premiums 
become due 52 times a year and they 
are collected at the insureds’ homes. 

If the average premium per policy 
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COMPARISON OF NET COSTS OVER A 20 YEAR PERIOD PER $1000 OF INSURANCE 
(1937 Premium Rates—-1937 Dividend Scale) 


(TABLE A) Life Policy with Premiums Ceasing at Age 75 


(—- Age at Issue — 
25 35 4 5 
ORDINARY POLICY : : 
i. 20 annual ET een bees ules bon 0 own weae eens $403.00 $533.20 766.20 $1,236.00 
2. Less dividends over 20 year period ................ 89.99 102.93 124.11 164.12 
3. Net cost for standard policy with annual pre- cy ; ; ; : 
TTD chee sececsceccescesccsccceccccccceceece 313.01 430.27 642.09 1,071.88 
Additional cost for following additional benefits: 
Payment of standard premium in monthly instal- 
ments OPEC CPSC ee ree reersescercsrcsccceccoeecs 26.60 33.20 47.40 76.30 
5 Non-deduction of balance of premiums in year of 
death ...... See ee were serene esse eeeceseseetecs 4.80 9.60 14.40 21.60 
6. Double Indemnity benefit included in Industrial 
x Policies OGtenme yee ee eee erercaserssersesensccece 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
7. Disability benefit included in Industrial policies. .. 3.00 5.40 9.80 19.80 
8. Total net cost over 20 year period Sum of lines 
a ee  dsaeen Pee eee reece s senescence seeerecesesees 367.41 498.47 733.69 1,210.08 
9. Extra mortality hazard of Industrial policies aver- 
Dn ids cwihe sige Gu dhotencéweseeaedeeee 64.80 86.40 108.00 172.80 
10. Total net cost over 20 year period Sum of lines ; 
it hiA Reha Oe Gti ekg dad's 6 b.ewes.60 ae coos 432.21 584.87 841.69 1,382.88 
INDUSTRIAL POLICY 
1l. 1044 Weekly Premiums over 20 year period........ 542.88 751.68 1,085.76 1,753.92 
12. Less dividends over 20 year period................. 102.96 142.56 205.92 332.64 
13. Net cost over 20 year period ................... ; $439.92 ; $609.12 ' $879.84 $1,421.28 
Percentage of increase in net cost over 20 year period of: 
14. Industrial policy over net cost shown in line 10.... 1.8% 4.1% 4.5% 2.8% 


COMPARISON OF NET COSTS OVER A 20 YEAR PERIOD PER $1000 OF INSURANCE 


(1937 Premium Rates—1937 Dividend Scale) 


(TABLE B) 20 Payment Life Policy 
mae Age at Issue -- 
25 35 45 55 

ORDINARY POLICY 
i a ae ene meen edaceséue $596.80 $716.80 $903.40 $1,236.00 
2. Less dividends over 20 year period................. 114.50 126.38 142.23 164.12 
3. Net cost for standard policy with annual pre- 

Pe pat thie Hea ndeeweneteeneGiwdeccacce tas 482.30 590.42 761.17 1,071.88 

Additional cost for following additional benefits : 

4. Payment of standard premium in monthly instal- 

SEED -cededues bees cvcidiccsedendeebcncscocecsece 36.80 44.00 56.60 76.80 
5. Non-deduction of balance of premiums in year of 

Ce Jsuhitidnkewdecsebedeaeabnn c¥edecsasccces 12.00 14.40 16.80 21.60 
6. Double indemnity benefit included in Industrial 

DE ‘ctecnbu nt aed huss otnee eds becccenees ss 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
, A Disability benefit included ‘n Industrial policies. . 3.60 5.60 9.60 19.80 
8. Total net cost over 20 year period — Sum of lines 

DE dn tehed)spocndalses dhatdndebha00rss0%e0s 554.70 674.42 864.17 1,210.08 
9. Extra mortality hazard of Industrial pols. aver- 

ES Se yeeeecadtssvSihenWheeh asec cecneee 86.40 86.40 108.00 172.80 
10. Total net cost over 20 year period Sum of lines 

i hit hh tand dee ene 60 beh tnd i6s.60.000060060865 641.10 760.82 972.17 1,382.88 
INDUSTRIAL POLICY 
ll. 1044 weekly premiums over 20 year period........ 793.44 1,002.24 1,252.80 1,753.92 
12. Less dividends over 20 year period ............. - 150.48 190.08 237.60 332.64 
13. Net cost over 20 year period ................405. $642.96 $812.16 $1,015.20 $1,421.28 
Percentage of increase in net cost over 20 year period of: 
14. Industrial policy over net cost shown in line 10.... 3% 6.7% 4.4% 2.8% 


COMPARISON OF NET COSTS OVER A 20 YEAR PERIOD PER $1000 OF INSURANCE 
(1937 Premium Rates—1937 Dividend Scale) 


20 Year Endowment Policy 


(TABLE C) 


Age at Issue - 





~— 
ORDINARY POLICY 25 35 45 55 
ee ee, ND ccc anbabedbesececsescheed $959.00 $990.60 $1,074.00 $1,309.80 
2. Less dividends over 20 year period ................ 160.30 161.37 164.78 175.02 
3. Net cost for standard policy with annual pre- 

DS ‘ecunadeaare teGehatstanrdne 6d ceedas chun 798.70 829.23 909.22 1,134.78 

Additional cost for following additional benefits: 

4. Payment of standard premium in monthly instal- 

BE bbs $b065. 6b. c0CGrbSRs CR CdC Rec CDS etenepeee 58.60 60.60 66.00 79.80 
5. Non-deduction of balance of premiums in year of 

DEED 66h oC OGOb SS6eEESESSESEdeCCELECCEHOOEERE 19.20 19.20 19.20 24.00 

Double indemnity benefit included in Industrial 

ER 6.6 66.65.05.60 0664690 46.568s 04000 ve etc use ee 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
7. Disability benefit included in Industrial policies. . 1.00 2.20 6.40 16.60 
8. Total net cost over 20 year period Sum of lines ie 

WE at we ebb esd sevesseveceevbocsescccoce tees 897.50 931.23 1,020.82 1,275.18 
9. Extra mortality hazard of Industrial pols. aver- 

OMIM BBG ccccccccccccccccccecccesccsccccves 43.20 43.20 64.80 151.20 
10. Total net cost over 20 year period — Sum of lines 

PD pi ewamedsreecccvebeccccccccessccooccccenes 940.70 974.43 1,085.62 1,426.38 
INDUSTRIAL POLICY 
1l. 1044 weekly premiums over 20 year period......... 1,242.36 1,305.00 1,451.16 1,868.76 
12. Less dividends over 20 year period.............+.+. 235.62 247.50 275.22 354.42 
13. Net cost over 20 year period. .............seees. $1,006.74 $1,057.50 $1,175.94 $1,514.34 
Percentage of increase in net cost over 20 year period of : 
14.. Industrial policy over net cost shown in line 10.... 7.0% 8.5% 8.3% 6.2% 
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in the Ordinary department were the 
same as the average in the Indus. 
trial department, there would be 4% 
times more Ordinary policies out. 
standing, for the same aggregate 
premium, requiring a great many 
more clerks, larger expenditures for 
postage, rent, etc., and resulting in 
a material increase in the expense of 
the Ordinary department as con- 
trasted with present expenses result- 
ing from the handling of larger 
units. 

Although it is thus obvious that the 
expense rate of conducting Industrial 
insurance, because of the very nature 
of the business, should be higher than 
that of conducting the Ordinary 
branch of the business, capable and 
efficient management aided by the op- 
portunities afforded by the volume of 
the business has been steadily im- 
proving the efficiency with which the 
business is being conducted. During 
the past ten years (1927-1936) the 
portion of the weekly premium in- 
come collected by the agents of the 
Industrial companies that has been 
needed for the management of the 
business (all expenses other than in- 
vestment expenses and amounts ex- 
pended for health and welfare work 
for policyholders) required very little 
more of the premium income of this 
business than the proportion of the 
premium income that was required 
for similar expenses in the Ordinary 
department. 


Distribution of Premium 


A study of the following Tables 
“F,” “G” and “H” shows the distribu- 
tion of the income dollar by the three 
larger companies doing Industrial 
business in Massachusetts. [Tables 
“F” and “H” are omitted being es- 
sentially similar to exhibit “G”—Ed.] 
It should be noted that while ex- 
penses may vary according to man- 
agement, the policyholder is getting a 
fair return upon his premium. It 
must be, therefore, concluded that 
the cost of Industrial insurance is not 
excessive when all proper factors are 
considered. (Table on page 9.) 


Terms and Non-Forfeiture Provisions 
Facility of Payment Clause 

Much controversy and dissatisfac- 
tion with Industrial insurance has 
arisen out of the so-called “Facility 
of Payment” clause. Under this pro- 
vision the proceeds may be paid by 
the company to certain individuals 
equitably entitled to the face of the 
policy where no beneficiary has been 
named. Although an examination of 
the claim files in the home offices of 
the Industrial companies discloses 
the fact that 98 per cent of the settle- 
ments find their. way into the hands 
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INCOME DOLLAR-EXPENDITURE DISTRIBUTION 


Approximate disposition of $1 of premium, interest and net rental income based on this 
Company's experience with its Industrial and its Ordinary (excl. Group) business in Massachusetts 


during the five year period 1932-1936. 


USED FOR MASSACHUSETTS POLICYHOLDERS AND THEIR 


BENEFICIARIES 


Paid to Massachusetts Policyholders and their Beneficiaries during 


i Pn étvtgigen ince creh ek die nn eens enss Ke 
Health Service for Massachusetts Policyholders 
Set aside for future payments to Massachusetts Policyholders and 

PEED 8.64 dscoc0bes 00 esses teens tes inieaes 


(mainly additions to Reserve funds) 


USED FOR EXPENSES AND TAXES ....... 


Salaries and Commissions of Managers, Assistants and Agents in 


Co c6 cee cke dese peE ed hens on ne ee 


Salaries of clerks, rents, etc., of field offices and medical fees, etc., 


DE, cc6O66bUSEE ADDO CHES ODADSSEEEEEESLEOOSCCD 
Franchise Taxes paid to Massachusetts ........ 


Proportion of salaries, rents, etc., of Company's Head Offices an 


Miscellaneous Expenses, etc. 


Industrial Ordinary 
ee rr rrr $0.80* $0.85 
onc cvdeeeeeonecons $0.69 $0.65 
onveseesesateoees 01 cose 
wrrer ere 10 -20 
ToT eT Te $0.20 $0.15 
(ort beenetewe aes $0.11 $0.06 
Jneeveesouvae nener .02 -02 
sind bedad aris a 01 01 
cevcanccoeneoveses -06 -06 


*The 80 cents of each dollar of premium, interest and net rental income on Industrial] busi- 
ness that was used for policyholders and their benficiaries was equivalent to about 94 cents of 


each dollar of premium income. 


The distribution of income is dependent upon various fluctuating factors such as the relative 
amount of new business issued, the mortality rates, persistency rates, etc., experienced. _Hence 
variations would exist if data were prepared for different years and for the business in different 


states. 


Premiums represent 85% of Total Industrial Income from Massachusetts Industrial Business. 





of blood relations, nevertheless, the 
resulting effect has been to cause 
occasional dissatisfaction between 
members of the family who paid the 
premiums and those who receive the 
benefits thereunder. In some cases 
outsiders who possibly had no clear 
claim to the proceeds of the contract 
also benefited therefrom. 


Misstatement of Age Provision 

Due in most cases to honest lack of 
knowledge. especially in the case of 
foreign born applicants, there has 
been some difficulty in adjusting age 
differences. Inquiry has been made 
into the desirability of establishing 
a check on the birth date at the time 
the policy is taken out. There would 
appear to be some objection to this 
method of procedure because of the 
cost of such an arrangement. From 
the policyholder’s viewpoint or that 
of his beneficiary, it is discouraging 
to realize at a late period in life that 
the amount of insurance is lower than 
anticipated due to an honest mistake 
on the part of the insured. 

While it might not be practicable 
to establish the accuracy of the age 
at the initiation of the contract, some 
concession could be made where it is 
clear that no fraud was practiced 
in the beginning by the policyholder 
or his beneficiary. 

One company has attempted to com- 
pensate by not adjusting age differ- 
ences unless there is a difference of 
four years or more, and unless the 
adjustment would be in favor of the 
claimant for a difference of one year 
or more. The reason for doing this 
is that the cost of inspection of the 
adjustment would be equivalent to 
the difference in value granted by 
this concession. Some such procedure 
might well be considered with respect 
to other Industrial companies. 


Grace Period 
With the exception of one company, 


grace periods of four weeks are pro- 
vided under Industrial contracts 
where premiums are in arrears. The 
exception noted provides a grace peri- 
od of four weeks in event of claim 
only. 

The majority practice in connec- 
tion with this provision should be fol- 
lowed as it appears to be comparable 
with the statutory requirement for 
Ordinary contracts. 

It may be stated here that there is 
no law providing for a grace period 
for Industrial insurance. 


The Incontestable Clause 

Three of the companies writing In- 
dustrial business provide for incon- 
testability after the policies have 
been in force for a period of one year. 
The fourth company has a two year 
provision. 

The majority of the companies in 
this case would appear to be quite 
liberal as regards this policy provi- 
sion. 

Non-Forfeiture Values 

Possibly the outstanding criticism 
of Industrial insurance has been the 
high lapse ratio on policies under 








AVERAGE COMPENSATION PAID TO 
MASSACHUSETTS AGENTS IN 1936 


Numer of Agents Whose Total Weekly 
Salary Payments Averaged: 


Under $20.00 22 
20.00-24.99 4 
25.00-29.99 25 
30.00-34.99 128 
35.00-39.99 312 
40.00-44.99 537 
45.00-49.99 561 
50.00-54.99 371 
55.00-59.99 246 
60.00-69.99 190 
70.00-79.99 36 
80.00-89.99 i 
90.00-99.99 4 
100.00 and over 3 


Total number of agents 2450 








three years old without a value accru- 
ing to the policyholder at the date 
of lapse. This is a feature peculiar 
to weekly premium business, in most 
cases arising out of the failure of 
the policyholder to have gaged his 
weekly income to pay the cost of in- 
surance, lack of employment to con- 
tinue premium payments, or extraor- 
dinary demands on the family purse 
which necessitated economies in 
carrying insurance. Lapses will be 
reduced to a minimum, however, un- 
der the non-forfeiture benefit of ex- 
tended insurance after the first 26 
weeks, as adopted this year by three 
of the companies. 


Non-Forfeiture Values 


The Industrial companies in the 
last two or three years have given 
a great deal of thought to the exten- 
sion of non-forfeiture values under 
their contracts. While domestic com- 
panies have always been compelled 
to pay a cash surrender value after 
five years payment of premiums, the 
foreign companies were not bound 
by this requirement and the mini- 
mum premium payment period in the 
case of the latter was 10 years. Re- 
cent legislation has placed this re- 
quirement on the same basis as that 
for domestic companies, namely, five 
years. The foreign companies, de- 
spite contractual provisions for a 
ten-year premium paying period have 
elected to reduce this period to eight 
years in one case, and seven years 
in the other, at the end of which time 
there is a cash value available. For 
persons who have paid premiums for 
a shorter duration of time, these com- 
panies have conceded cash surrender 
values in cases of extreme need which 
have been determined by inspection 
on the part of the companies. It is 
the expressed intention of both for- 
eign companies eventually to place all 
policies whether or not they provide 
therefor, upon a basis of a premium 
payment period of five years for 
granting cash surrender values. 

The automatic non-forfeiture value 
upon lapsation of Industrial policies 
after three years has been extended 
term insurance in the case of three 
companies writing this insurance and 
paid-up insurance for the other. 
Liberalization of the latter values, 
namely, paid-up and extended term, 
has been made by three of the com- 
panies. This has taken the form of 
automatic extended insurance before 
premiums have been paid for three 
full years on the basis of the number 
of weeks during which actual pre- 
miums have been paid. Two of the 
companies have established minimum 
payments of 26 weeks. The amount 


(Continued on page 26) 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


How He Has Grown! 


Within a decade Life Insurance 
Week has grown from a luncheon at 
the Bankers Club into a national in- 
stitution. Only a few years ago this 
giant of industrial propaganda was a 
mere step-child of Thrift Week, be- 
ing allotted one day during the month 
of January in which to cry earnestly 
in a small voice, “Me, too,” and shar- 
ing meagerly in the publicity and good 
will accruing to that worthy move- 
ment. In the celebration just com- 
pleted, the fifth annual observance 
of a special week of intensified effort 
with each progressively more suc- 
cessful than the last, it might seem 
as if the peak of effectiveness is 
rapidly being approached, but experi- 
ence in all such endeavor teaches that 
such is not nor cannot be the case. 
There will be other such campaigns 
coming along year after year and the 
leaders of each new Life Insurance 
Week will find new worlds to conquer. 

Five years ago, when the agency 
men of this business decided to go 
after national good will on a practical 
and institutional basis, Henry E. 
North, vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life, was made chairman of 
the committee in charge of the initial 
weekly effort. Recalling this mile- 
stone in the progress of the business, 
Mr. North, speaking at a rally in 
Brooklyn last week, said: 

“We wanted a week set apart when 
people would think about life insur- 
ance and the men in the business 
think about life insurance. It is a 
week wherein you check up on your- 
selves, your methods, ideas, respon- 
sibilities. We had a vision that ex- 
tended beyond companies or any one 
idea and which brought the business 
out as a great cooperative institution 
that could be and would be of service 
to the people. We were no longer 
after records or big company assets, 
we wanted to sell life insurance be- 
cause we recognized its value and its 
social benefit worked out along one 
idea and one great plan of helping 
each other. We wanted the insur- 
ance agents to think not just about 
commissions but about the idea that 
their job is ‘to be their brother’s 
keeper.’ ” 

Mr. North reminded his audience 
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that a real life insurance man is the 
one who finds needs, puts them on the 
surface and then shows how to meet 
them so that the client gets the best 
for his money and the finest econom- 
ic job that can be done for him and 
his family. He sees in Life Insurance 
Week an opportunity for extending 
service to policyholders everywhere. 


Radioratory 

The 1937 activities were headlined 
on Monday by opening ceremonies in 
Washington, D. C., where Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce Ernest G. 
Draper and George L. Hunt, national 
chairman of the week, addressed of- 
ficials of the United States Govern- 
ment and life insurance leaders. These 
talks were broadcast over national 
hookups, and from that moment on 
throughout the week other outstand- 
ing figures in business and political 
life of the nation were almost con- 
stantly utilizing national and local 
radio facilities to lend their endorse- 
ments of life insurance and to urge 
upon the public its utility as a great 
protective service. 

Excerpts from both the address of 
Mr. Hunt and from that of Mr. 
Draper are printed elsewhere in this 
issue. 

In addition to the radio, the most 
extensive use of magazine and news- 
paper advertising space on record 





Henry E. North 
Looks back at the recent beginning 
of the Life Insurance Week move- 
ment. 


was featured by the companies and 
associated agents of the country, and 
speechmaking at breakfasts, lunch. 
eons and dinners, was the order of 
the week of May 17. Each community 
offered its leading talent, both from 
within the ranks of the life insurance 
business and from many disinterested 
notables in other lines of business 
and professions. 

A typical example of this manner 
of cooperation from outside friends 
might be cited in the Red Network ad. 
dress of Thomas H. Beck, president 
of the Crowell Publishing Company, 
who concluded a splendid talk with: 
“Insurance has done more than al] 
the gifts of impulsive charity to fos- 
ter a sense of human brotherhood. It 
has done more than all repressive leg- 
islation to destroy the gambling spirit. 
We, all of us, must choose either to 
plan for tomorrow and the future, or 
to live from day to day and trust to 
luck. The sooner you plan your fu- 
ture, the better your future will be. 
You need but the will and the thing 
is done.” 

7 * 


For Future Widows 


Still another example of the com- 
radely spirit of helpfulness which pre- 
vailed in behalf of the Great American 
Agent during this momentous week is 
to be found in the Columbia network 
address of Lena Madesin Phillips, as- 
sociate editor of Pictorial Review and 
president of the International Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional 
Women—although none of these vol- 
unteers, of course, were thinking of 
the welfare of the man who sells the 
product. They were concerned with 
the good of the nation and the wel- 
fare of the individual units of that 
nation. These, one would gather from 
a perusal of the speeches, are made up 
of, not the forgotten man, but the for- 
gotten woman and her child. 

Whether or not Lena Madesin Phil- 
lips was interested in first-year and 
renewal commissions to be earned by 
the fieldmen of this business, she did 
them no harm when she addressed 
the women of America and gave them 
some friendly advice on how to out- 
wit worry. “Let us be frank with 
ourselves,” she said, by way of plung- 
ing into her outspoken recommenda- 
tion of insurance buying.” Many ex- 
cellent wives and mothers, when 
widowed, even in middle age, cannot 
quickly find a way to earn a liveli- 
hood. Older women are obviously 
even more certain of difficulty. Bus- 
iness women have a better chance, but 
their opportunities also diminish with 
age.” Then the speaker emphasized 
the fact that she was not getting paid 
for her talk and that she was not urg- 
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ing anyone to do what she had not 
long since done for herself. 

The most common attitude, she 
pointed out, takes a dual form of eva- 
sion. First, the average woman feels 
that such catastrophe cannot pos- 
sibly happen to her, and secondly, she 
maintains that “we are going to take 
out life insurance just as soon as we 
ean afford it.” Such ostrich-like rea- 
soning can only lead to misery and 
misfortune and the dangers of pro- 
erastination, from an _ insurance 
standpoint, were explained thus: 

“Don’t delay. Do it now. Last year 
more than 300,000 women and their 
children were deprived of over a bil- 
lion dollars of life insurance protec- 
tion because applicants for policies 
had already developed defects which 
made them uninsurable. If industrial 
cases were included, these rejection 
figures would be much larger. The 
causes of rejection? Oh, just abnor- 
mal blood pressure, heart impair- 
ments, extreme overweight, kidney, 
lung, digestive, and nervous diseases. 
On the other hand, accident or sud- 
den affliction during 1936 took the 
lives of 80,000 life insurance policy- 
holders who had passed examinations 
and taken out insurance less than 
twelve months previously. In more 
than 22,000 cases, sudden death struck 
within three months of the purchase 
of the policies. Automobile accidents, 
as you would expect, head the list of 
death causes among these. And who 
among us does not subject himself to 
that danger every day?” 


Another Twin Minority 


During the month of April—the 
biggest in life sales since the begin- 
ning of the depression, 45 states and 
the District of Columbia reported in- 
creased life insurance sales in April, 
gains ranging from 1 to 38 per cent 
over April 1936. Some of the sales 
gains follow: Pennsylvania and Mis- 
sissippi, each 28; Wisconsin and Con- 
necticut, each 27; Ohio and Maine, 
each 24. Nebraska sales were un- 
changed compared with April, 1936, 
but West Virginia reported a decline 
of 2 per cent, and Nevada, 4 per cent, 
from the new ordinary life insurance 
sales of April, 1936. 

Forty states and the District of 
Columbia registered gains in life in- 
surance sales in the first four months 
of 1937 over the same months of 1936, 
the increases ranging from 1 to 24 
per cent. Some of the more notable 
sales gains follow: South Carolina, 
23; Connecticut, 22; and Nevada, 21. 
Declines for this period compared with 
that of 1936 were recorded by: Dela- 
ware, Kentucky, North Dakota, Okla- 








George L. Hunt 


National Chairman of Life 
Insurance Week 


homa, South Dakota, Utah, Washing- 
ton and Wyoming. 

The April sales of ordinary life in- 
surance compare with $596,754,000 in 
April, 1936, $875,313,000 in April, 
1931, and the record for that month, 
April, 1930, with $1,044,492,000. Sales 
of new paid for ordinary life insur- 
ance in the first four months of 1937 
aggregated $2,539,666,000, which con- 
trasts with $2,324,332,000, in 1936, and 
$2,654,136,000 in the same 1935 peri- 
od. The bulge in the 1935 period re- 
sulted from the fact that many com- 
panies raised their rates on Jan. 1, 
1935. In anticipation of the advance, 
a heavy volume of business was booked 
in December, 1934, and paid for the 
following month. 


A Ticklish Risk 


Some of the considerations which 
must concern the home office under- 
writer but which too often are over- 
looked or ignored by the writing agent 
in the field in the matter of under- 
writing and waiver of premium dis- 
ability benefit, were discussed by 
Mervin Davis, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, at 
the spring meeting of the Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association at Chi- 
cago this week. 

The disability portion of a life in- 
surance contract, Mr. Davis reminded, 
is subject to the control of the policy- 
holder more than is the life portion, 
for only rarely does an applicant con- 
sider taking his life. That the same 


uncontrollable hazard to companies is 
not present so much in waiver as in 
disability requiring payments is due, 
he said, to the fact that generally the 
game is not worth the candle. The 
sacrifice the policyholder must make 
to get waiver outweighs the benefits. 
Companies should continue to em- 
phasize this adverse feature, Mr. 
Davis said, adding that waiver is im- 
portant and cheap, and widely used. 
When waiver is combined with dis- 
ability payments, violent fluctuations 
are possible, he continued, since when 
the policyholder acts to get disability 
he also obtains the waiver. Any 
studies of a combination of the two 
should always take this into account. 

He named several considerations 
that should be recollected when under- 
writing this type of risk. Does the 
applicant qualify for the amount he 
wants? Is the amount accepted lim- 
ited by the benefits which may be re- 
ceived in disability payments under 
life, accident and health policies? Is 
it limited by the applicant’s income? 
In considering this topic Mr. Davis 
said that a policyholder might try to 
waive his premiums and retire early 
on other income, though he might not 
be able to do so if he continued his 
premium outlay. The same thing, he 
added, applies in large retirement an- 
nuity contracts. 

In conclusion Mr. Davis brought 
out that one solution of the occupa- 
tional hazard relating to waiver is 
found by limiting it to standard cases, 
or by proceeding cautiously when it 
is applied to substandard insurance. 
If a company issued the latter type, 
he said, it should not refuse waiver. 


They Jest at Scars 


Unselfish mothers and fathers often 
say they don’t care what happens to 
them if only the children are privi- 
leged to have a college education and 
obtain a secure foothold in the world 
of business, but the speaker pointed 
out that this is true only until the 
moment of personal privation arrives. 
Then it is always found that self- 
hunger and personal poverty can be 
misfortunes beyond description. 

And, as far as life insurance is 
concerned, this method of saving is 
planned to assure both education for 
the children and independence for the 
parents. And, speaking of education, 
it was remarked that a college educa- 
tion gives a sixteen-to-one chance of 
getting a well-paid job and reduces 
chances of going on relief to less than 
1 per cent, despite all the calamity 
stories one hears about engineers and 
professors on the detail for raking 
leaves in Government parks. 
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Richards Appointed 
Convention Head 


Robert G. Richards, agency secre- 
tary of the Atlantic Life Insurance 
Company, Richmond, Va., has accept- 
ed the appointment as general chair- 
man of the 1937 convention of the 
Life Advertisers Association, accord- 
ing to the report from the executive 
committee of that association. The 
exact date and place of the conven- 
tion will be announced at a later date. 





Robert G. Richards 


A native of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Richards holds a primary and mas- 
ter’s degree from Harvard University, 
where he specialized in political sci- 
ence. Graduating with honors, he 
later taught political science at 
Harvard and Lafayette College. His 
life insurance career dates from 1925, 
when he became connected with the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
of New York City. In 1927, he was 
appointed agency secretary for the 
Atlantic Life, of Richmond, which 
position he holds at this time. 

Mr. Richards is a keen student of 
the business, holding the Chartered 
Life Underwriters designation, and 
having completed the life insurance 
training course offered by the New 
York University. He is also a grad- 
uate of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management course. 

As chairman of the Frontier Safety 
Committee of the Life Advertisers 
Association and Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference from 1931 to 1936, as 
secretary of the Southern Round 
Table in 1934-35, and as a member 
of the Standard of Practice Commit- 
tee at this time, he has long been one 
of L. A. A.’s most prominent members. 
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H & A Conference Holds 
Its 36th Annual Meeting 


The hills of West Virginia fur- 
nished the setting for the twin clinic 
supervised by the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference during 
its three-day meeting held this week, 
May 25-27, at the Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs. In this ideal con- 
vention spot the accident and health 
specialists discussed current trends 
and methods, dividing their program 
into two major phases; the legal ses- 
sion and the agency management ses- 
sion. 

A. E. Faulkner, president, Wood- 





. by 
hed 


men Accident, presided over the map. 
agement session. C. W. Young, presj. 
dent, Monarch Life, Springfield, 
Mass., whose paper is reviewed jp 
the Departmental Digest of this 
issue of The Spectator, addressed this 
session on “Building Men Through 
Their Strength.” 

Taxation of accident and _ health 
companies, the Federal income tax, 
fees for agents’ licenses, and state 
and municipal taxes formed the 
greater portion of the discussion en. 
tered into during the legal session, 
presided over by Thomas Watters, 
Jr., chairman of the legal committee 
of the conference. 





AND NOW TO COLLEGE 


This dad is proud, indeed, of his 
boy, who has just been graduated 


from high school. 


But he gains ever greater satis- 
faction from the knowledge 
that the youngster is going on 
through college. 

For this father provided the 
necessary funds with endow- 
ment policies started when his 
boy was born. 

Remind your prospects of this 
life insurance service. 
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Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Linton Sees Actuaries 
Improving Agents’ Status 


There is something about an actu- 
ary, both in tradition and character, 
which causes us to suspect that some- 
thing conclusive may yet be done 
about this matter of agency organiza- 
tion. These navigators of the good 
ship Life Insurance have been chal- 
lenged to dip in an oar, to mix slightly 
the metaphor, and once they join in, 
although the pull may be a long one, 
you can rest assured of a safe landing 
in the end. 

The challenge was issued by M. A. 
Linton, president of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, at the annual meet- 
ing of that organization in New York 
last week. He disclaimed any sugges- 
tion of attempt to have the actuary 
become the agency man but he did 
point out that every other home office 
problem confronting the actuarial, se- 
lection, administration or investment 
departments are well in hand. Only 
in agency organization does a crying 
need for further improvement still 
exist. 


Agency Minded Actuaries 


Mr. Linton is convinced that the ac- 
tuarial department will be able to lend 
valuable assistance in improving the 
rate of persistency among soliciting 
agents and in improving the average 
production of agents at the various 
stages of their development by obtain- 
ing and analyzing factual informa- 
tion based on a long-time study of 
company experience. He recalled that 
several years ago he participated in 
a survey which studied the records of 
the persistency and average produc- 
tion of several thousand agents who 
had been licensed by a group of six 
companies. The study related to ex- 
perience from 1925 to 1930, inclusive, 
and he stated that he was amazed at 
the finding. Unfortunately, the de- 
pression intervened and necessitated 
a lapse in this particular trend of re- 
search, but Mr. Linton is convinced 
that the time has arrived to take up 
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The Higher, the Harder 


where they left off and continue. In 
this manner, after sufficient data have 
been obtained and analyzed, the 
agency directors of the country will 
be able to point with some degree of 
certainty to the type of men they wish 
to engage as salesmen. 


Stayers Are Payers 

The facts developed, as would be ex- 
pected, indicated that the persistency 
and quality of business closely par- 
allels persistency of agency service 
and it also is obvious that the waste 
of money on an inefficient agent is not 
the only or the main consideration in 
seeking the elimination of this type 


of representative. As Mr. Linton said, 
“When we consider the relative lack 
of skill of the new agent during the 
period in which he is striving to mas- 
ter the selling of life insurance, it is 
evident that few things would improve 
our public relations to a greater ex- 
tent than would an improvement in 
the technique of recruiting new men 
and training them to be high-grade 
life insurance field men.” 

The accompanying tables summarize 
the results obtained in the survey 
mentioned above and which Mr. Lin- 
ton hopes will be continued by the in- 
terested companies with the coopera- 
tion of the actuarial departments. 











RATE OF AGENT'S PERSISTENCY AND PRODUCTION 
Note: The good, average and poor persistency of agents and average pro- 
duction per agent are indicated in the following table: 


Average Production per Agent 














The three scales of persistency of busi- 
ness taken from RAIA XIII pp. 283-347 
are indicated in the following table: 


Policy Amount in Force at End 
Year of Each Policy Year 
Good Average Poor 

! $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
2 896 846 796 
3 838 768 697 
4 791 707 623 
5 751 658 564 
6 716 616 515 
7 684 579 474 
8 656 548 439 
9 631 521 410 
10 608 496 384 








Agents Remaining at Beginning 


Contract of Each Contract Year Out of According to Contract Year 
Year 1,000 New Recruits (In Thousands) 

G A P G A P 

I 1,000 1,000 1,000 $ 90 $ 72 $ 54 

2 647 530 412 124 9? 74 

3 525 397 283 151 121 91 

4 450 321 215 171 137 103 

5 404 277 178 183 146 110 

6 369 245 152 190 152 114 

7 342 221 133 198 158 119 

8 320 202 119 206 165 124 

9 30! 186 107 214 171 128 

10 284 172 97 221 177 133 


The figures in the two columns A are based upon the results of the study of the records 
of about 7,000 whole-time agents during the years 1925 to 1930. The figures in columns G 
arise from using rates 25% better than the rates underlying A; those in columns P from 


using rates 25% worse than the rates underlying A. 
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Women Know Income 


—From Others 


It has been said on good authority 
—and undoubtedly it is true—that 
women understand income, that they 
are accustomed to income rather than 
cash in lump sum amounts and there- 
fore should better appreciate a discus- 
sion of life insurance in terms of 
monthly income. These remarks were 
made to apply to the woman who is 
considering insurance on the life of 
her husband, but when she buys her 
own insurance, it might be more ac- 
curate to say that she looks upon 
$2,000 as a lot of money. She does, 
indeed, know income, but that income 
derived from someone else, and since 
the business and otherwise indepen- 
dent women of the country are far 
underinsured as compared with men 
it might be well to stress more the 
matter of income when explaining to 
her the necessity of financial inde- 
pendence through life insurance. 

In a recent letter to the representa- 
tives of his agency in New York, 
Julian S. Myrick, of the Mutual Life, 
points out the necessity of talking 
income to women in the following 
words: 

Life insurance for women is be- 
coming more and more necessary and 
is not being given the attention of 
Life Insurance men that it deserves. 
As a result, women are much more 
under-insured than are men. Whether 
women are in business or in the busi- 
ness of taking care of their homes, 
they have an earning capacity and 
should be treated accordingly. 

If they are in business, plans for a 
Retirement Income such as the En- 
dowment Annuity should be made 
available to them. If they are work- 
ing in their homes, the same holds 
true. The husband has an insurable 
interest in his wife as well as the wife 
in the husband. 


How a Million Dollar 
Producer Works 


Some agents profess to believe that 
the secret of writing a million or more 
a year of life insurance is predicated 
upon knowing a thousand or more 
millionaires but a careful examination 
of the working methods of those who 
travel in this select circle of personal 
producers will convince anyone that 
the factor of salesmanship takes 
precedent over the contracts, although 
the latter must be available, as a mat- 
ter of course. 

One of the country’s outstanding 
members of the Million Dollar Round 
Table—Louis Behr, Chicago Equitable 
Society agent—recently gave a com- 
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-Prospecting 


prehensive account of his prospecting 
system at the Chicago Sales Congress. 
He cited several actual case histories 
and then gave an account of his gen- 
eral prospecting plan. He uses the 
center of influence method in all pos- 
sible cases and plans his work from 
a monthly work sheet. The following 
items are from this latter classifica- 
tion and as described by him to the 
Chicago agents: 
*~ ~~ * 
Eliminating Worry 

“My Prospecting System,” in a 
sense, is not a prospecting system but 
a method of determining with ease 
how successful one is in his prospect- 
ing by means of a “center of in- 
fluence” or the “chain” methods. 
There is absolutely nothing original 
or new in my system. It is merely a 
bringing together of many simple 
things in a simple manner. 

I often wondered, during my first 
four years in the life insurance busi- 
ness, how it was possible to pay for 
$100,000 of life insurance per month 
and do it with peace of mind, without 
the worry and the constant indefinite- 
ness and perplexity confronting me, 
or being faced with the question each 
month—“I wonder if I'll pay for 
$100,000 this month? Gee! I’d better 
press Mr. Jones now and not wait if 
I want to pay for that $100,000 this 
month.” 

I concluded, after four years in the 
field, that even though I might sell 
a million dollars of business a year, 
if I had to do it by a constant year of 
painful worry, I would rather pay for 
$750,000 of business with some degree 
of peace of mind. 

I reduced my worrying by laying 
down the following rules for myself: 

(1) Save money so that my im- 

mediate livelihood would not be 
dependent on any one case. 











COOPERATIVE JOB 


“Lam a believer in institutional adver- 
tising. For many years, | have felt that 
the Institution of Life Insurance, as a co- 
operative unit, should tell the public just 
what Life Insurance is, stands for and 
hopes to be. | am inclined to believe 
that much in the way of unprogressive 
legislation, prohibitive taxes and sales re- 
sistance would be overcome if every 
American citizen recognized that life in- 
surance was merely ‘him and you and me’ 
—banded together to do cooperatively a 
job that individuals have proven over the 
ages they cannot do single-handed.” 

—C. C. Day, Pacific Mutual Life. 








(2) Don’t count a case until it is 

paid for. 

I analyzed my four years of pros- 
pecting and I found that it was im. 
possible for me to discover, in a min- 
ute, what was wrong during my non- 
productive months. As a result | 
evolved this simple tabulation of pros- 
pects by categorizing the points to 
which I had developed them. 

Before explaining this method, I 
might say that I still worry quite a 
bit—that this method has only con- 
tributed one thing toward reducing 
the pains and aches of writing a mil- 
lion a year. Before I used this sys- 
tem, I worried a long time about what 
was wrong with me. In other words, 
over a period of a year, I might have 
twelve long worries. By using this 
method, I now have twenty-four short 
worries. I worry about what’s wrong, 
and this prospecting sheet tells me in 
a minute, what I am worrying about. 
Then, I worry about what I’m going 
to do about it. 


* » 


New Names Vital 


I first attempt to place 75 names 
in the “general” list. These are names 
of people I have heard of or read of 
who are prospects for someone. Each 
month, I make an attempt to have 40 
new names of the 75, 35 being carried 
over from the preceding month. I 
then select 40 to 50 of these names 
that are the easiest for me to contact, 
either by personal acquaintance, the 
“center of influence” or the “chain” 
methods of prospecting. I place these 
names in the “selected” column. 

Of the 40 names in the “selected” 
column, I attempt to have 25 new 
names each month. I immediately pro- 
ceed to contact the “selected” pros- 
pects and if they are not definitely 
interested in my service I eliminate 
them. If they are interested then I 
move their names to the “contacted” 
column. 

I attempt to keep 25 names in the 
“contacted” column, 12 of which are 
new. Thus, if I have 25 names in the 
“contacted” column, 12 of which are 
new, then I must have had 40 to 50 
names in the “selected” list, 25 of 
which are new. And, in order for me 
to have 40 names in the “selected” 
column, 25 of which are new, I must 
have had 60 to 75 in the “general” 
column, 40 of which are new. 

I do not make a sale during the first 
interview. Therefore, while I am 
working on the “selected” prospect, 
due to some encouragement from the 
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and Selling 


prospect, and until I definitely interest 
him in a life insurance policy or an 
annuity, that name remains in the 
“eontacted” list. I eliminate those 
that are not interested and I carry 
over to the “in transit” column those 
contacted prospects who had been ex- 
amined for a life insurance policy or 
who are interested in seeing the type 
of contract that I am trying to sell 
them. 

I make an attempt to have two or 
three times the amount of business in 
transit each month that I hope to pay 
for during the month, one-half of 
which should be originated within the 
current month. Because of declina- 
tions, optional business ordered out 
and dissatisfied prospects, I find that 
it is necessary for me to maintain this 
ratio of 2% to 1, on the average, in 
order to pay for my quota each 
month. 


x * * 


Completing the Sale 

When the policy arrives for deliv- 
ery, I transfer the name from the “in 
transit” column to the “to deliver” 
column. As soon as the policy ar- 
rives, I immediately attempt to deliver 
it and as I pay for the contracts, I 
transfer the names from the “to de- 
liver” to the “paid for” column. In 
order for me to transfer a name to 
the “paid for” column, it actually has 
to be paid for. Therefore, I work 
from “left to right,” and if there is 
nothing in the “right,” there couldn’t 
have been anything in the “left.” 

I complete my daily program one 
day ahead of the planned-for day by 
using the monthly work sheet as fol- 
lows: 

I look at the “paid for” column and 
notice my personal production. If it 
is below the monthly quota, then it 











BUILDING MATERIALS 


Griffin M. Lovelace originated the idea 
that just as a quantity of building mate- 
tial dumped on a lot doesn't make a 
house, neither does a lump sum of money 
dumped in a woman's lap mean that the 
rent, grocery bills and comforts of life 
will be assured in the years to come. 
Settlement options provide money man- 
agement and make of life insurance a 
house of protection. What could be more 
desirable for a widow than a preinvested 
estate, guaranteed by the entire asset of 
a life insurance company. Here is per- 
manent productive property, guaranteed 
as to principal, with a guaranteed min- 
imum interest return, providing a regular 
income. 
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SAVE WIFE WORRY 


A prospect, trying to think up an ex- 
cuse to avoid making an immediate deci- 
sion upon the purchase of a life insurance 
policy, told the soliciting life insurance 
man that he wanted “to talk it over with 
my wife.” 

The agent replied, “By all means talk 
it over with your wife, but it would be 
better if you waited until you actually 
have the policy. If you failed to pass the 
medical examination she would worry 
about you all the rest of your life.” 

This so impressed the man that he 
signed the application there and then. 

—ConMuT opics. 








should inspire me to work harder. 
Then I look at the “to deliver” column. 
If a policy has arrived for delivery, 
then I hasten to deliver it. If I have 
exhausted the “to deliver” column, 
then I look at the “in transit” column. 
I inquire from my Agency Secretary 
if a certain policy on Mr. X has ar- 
rived—maybe it has just come in. I 
hasten to deliver it. 

Then I lok at the “contacted” list 
and discover who needs the protection 
of a life insurance policy or an annu- 
ity. If there is no one in the “con- 
tacted” column, then I immediately 
proceed to contact the people in the 
“selected” column. If there is no one 
in the “selected” column, then I im- 
mediately proceed to the “general” 
list, in order that I may make a selec- 
tion of the better prospects to contact, 
and if there is no one in the “general” 
list, then I immediately proceed to get 
back into the life insurance business. 

Thus, in making out my daily pro- 
gram, I consult my monthly work 
sheet. In order to push the names 
from the “left to the right” on the 
monthly sheet, I begin at the right 
and work to the left. 


* * * 


Fault Finder 

If I haven’t reached my quota for 
the month, in a second I can place my 
finger on the weak spot. It is possible 
to have the number of names required 
in the columns, but if the proportion 
of new names is not there, that might 
be the answer. At the same time, it 
is possible for me to have a smaller 
number of names and pay for twice 
the amount of insurance. That may 
be due to some “break” of good luck. 

But, on the average, if these ratios 
are maintained, and with a workable 
approach, it will work as it has 
worked for me. 


Of Course You Do 
These Things 


Responsiveness and the power of 
subtle suggestion are two independent 
factors in the make-up of human 
kind and both can be used by either 
the boss or be self-applied by the 
worker himself. Naturally, I should 
do these things, the agent must con- 
stantly inform himself and he will 
find himself actually doing the re- 
quired acts. Such basic reasoning 
probably inspired the following little 
masterpiece from the columns of 
“Amicable Life Lines:” 


As a matter of regular practice, 
of course, you go over, on delivering 
a policy, its provisions very carefully 
with the new policyholder, showing 
him some attractive features, options, 
or possibilities which perhaps were 
not brought out at the time of taking 
the application, thus making him 
realize what a fine contract he is re- 
ceiving, and incidentally keeping him 
sold and serving to help increase your 
renewal commissions. 

As a matter of regular practice, 
of course, you call on him at least 
once a year to render any professional 
service you can, and on other occa- 
sions contact him by phone, by mail, 
or through third parties, to make him 
rely on you as his regular profes- 
sional insurance counsellor. 

As a matter of regular practice, of 
course, you widen the circle about him 
to include in your family of policy- 
holders, his wife, children and rela- 
tives, his friends, fellow workers, cus- 
tomers, neighbors and acquaintances. 


As a matter of regular practice, of 
course, you celebrate his change-of- 
age date with him, giving him the 
opportunity to enlarge his protec- 
tion at least cost, and thus writing 
the additionals which every average 
policyholder takes every five years, 
and giving you each year one new 
policy for every five policyholders. 

As a matter of regular practice, 
you make a personal friend of your 
policyholders, of course, thus increas- 
ing your own pleasure and satisfac- 
tion in your work and service step- 
by-step with your increase in first- 
year commissions and renewal in- 
come. 








"| CAN'T AFFORD IT" 


Here are two effective answers to the 
above objective: “Can you afford to be 
without it, Mr. Prospect? Can you afford 
to run the risk that, when you are in a 
better position financially, you may not 
be in a position physically to buy this 
plan?” 

** * 

“Mr. Prospect, you say, ‘I can't afford 
to put money in the bank’? Do you con- 
sider savings an expense? Of course you 
don't. To be financially independent in 
the future, we must save and accumulate 
now while we earn. In that respect, no 
man has a choice. The choice we have 
lies solely in the method we adopt." 

—NYLIC Review. 
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BUREAU OF PERSONAL A, & H. UNDERWRITERS 
HOLDS TWO-DAY SESSION AT WESTCHESTER 


A greatly improved business front 
in 1936 which benefited the accident 
and health line to the extent of an 8 
per cent increase in volume, expanding 
the total stock company accident and 
health business to $135,497,000, led 
Edward H. O’Connor, assistant secre- 
tary of the U. S. Casualty and chair- 
man of the governing committee of the 
Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters, to forecast 
larger and better production totals 
during 1937 for the A & H business. 
Mr. O’Connor outlined conditions in 
the business in the course of his open- 
ing address at the two-day annual 
meeting of the Bureau, May 19-20, at 
Westchester Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 

There has been a measurable de- 
crease in the number of questionable 
death claims, said Mr. O’Connor, with 
indemnity claims remaining normal 
during 1936. Last year was also sig- 
nificant in his opinion since it saw an 
even greater degree of interest shown 
by the companies toward their acci- 
dent and health business which, ten 
years ago, they regarded as merely 
an accommodation line. “They now 
realize that it is an important integral 
part of their organization and are de- 
veloping successfully this branch of 
insurance.” 


Bureau's Functions 


The adoption of simplified forms 
and uniform rates in 1932 by the ma- 
jority of bureau member companies 
was one of the most important steps 
taken in recent years by the bureau, 
Mr. O’Connor said. “No one will dis- 
pute the fact that the accident busi- 
ness as a whole has benefited by this 
program, not only in reducing loss 
ratios but in having the policies uni- 
form and thereby more readily under- 
stood by producers and policyholders.” 

An interesting portion of Mr. 
O’Connor’s address concerns the vari- 
ous functions of the bureau and the 
course of events whereby these func- 
tions were established and clarified. 
Thirty-nine years ago, he said, acci- 
dent insurance met with a dishearten- 
ing lack of cooperation on the part of 
the companies. Their reluctance to ex- 
change experience and data from 
which to build a classification table of 
hazards kept the accident business 
from making the progressive strides 
which it has recently taken. 

In 1932 the machinery was set up by 
the Bureau of Personal A & H Under- 
writers, however, for a compilation of 
accident experience and a majority of 
the companies have since been sending 
in their own experience. A complete 
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digest was recently furnished to each 
company covering policy years 1931, 
1932, 1933 and 1934 combined. 

This work, although costly, will be 
continued in an efficient manner, Mr. 
O’Connor promised the unusually 
large attendance at the annual meet- 
ing. Fortified with this valuable sta- 
tistical data the bureau is in a position 
to advise any of its member companies 
as to the experience on the various 
bureau contracts, not only as a whole 
but through a breakdown which will 
furnish reliable data on the experience 
by occupation, age, classification and 
other groupings. 

The standard provisions law, which 
first operated 25 years ago, was 
analyzed in detail by Berkeley Cox, 
associate counsel, Aetna Life, during 
the two-day session. A resumé of Mr. 
Cox’s address is given on page 22 of 
this issue. 


Medical Reimbursement 


Four years of underwriting experi- 
ence and claim paying under the medi- 
cal reimbursement clause have not 
changed the principles and practices 
in reimbursement claims materially, 
was the contention of Harlan Don 
Carlos, manager of the life, accident 
and group claim department, Travel- 
ers, who spoke at the Thursday session 
of the bureau meeting. 

Supporting this viewpoint, he con- 
tinued: 

“We believe the reimbursement 
clause covers treatment by reputable 
osteopaths, chiropractors, Christian 
Science practitioners, and other prac- 
ticing, well established healing meth- 
ods generally recognized by the public. 





EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Direct Sales Leads— 
in large numbers cleared regularly through 
the Home Office 


PLUS 


Active Assistance— 
through Home Office and in the field in 
developing and closing business 


PLUS 


Complete Line of Policies— 
modern and up-to-date in every respect— 
including juvenile 


EQUALS 


Fast Growing Income— 
to Union Labor Life Insurance Company 
agent. 


Let Us Tell You More About Our Specialized 
Sales Appeal 


The 
UNION LABOR 
Life Insurance Company 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 




















Lydon Chosen Chairman 


John F. Lydon, Ocean Accident, was 
the choice of the Bureau of Personal 
Accident and Health Underwriters as 
chairman of the Bureau's governing com- 
mittee during the ensuing year, to suc- 
ceed Edward H. O'Connor, U. S. Cas- 
ualty. W. Franklyn White, Globe, Royal 
and Eagle Indemnity, was elected chair- 
man of the auditing committee. The 
United States Casualty was elected to 
the governing committee. 

Mr. O'Connor is slated to be national 
delegate to the next annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 








We do not believe payment should be 
made dependent upon the licensing of 
that practice in the state in which the 
practitioner resides. In fact, we be- 
lieve we should reimburse the claimant 
for a reasonable ‘gratuity fee’ paid a 
bone-setter who has established his 
success in that art, though he cannot 
quality for a license. But we do be- 
lieve this extension of coverage should 
have common sense limitations.” 
George R. Kendall, president, Wash- 
ington National of Evanston, IIl., and 
president of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, which met 
this week at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., was introduced by Chairman 
O’Connor at the first day’s session of 
the bureau meeting and extended the 
greeting of his own organization. 
The final speaker on the program 
was Dr. Hubert Greaves, professor of 
public speaking, Yale University, who 
spoke on that subject. The meeting 
closed with the annual banquet. 


Medical Section Meeting 

Six main topics to be developed in 
formal papers which are expected to 
throw much light on some of the more 
important life insurance medical prob- 
lems of the day form the backbone of 
the program for the twenty-seventh 
annual meeting of the Medical Section 
of the American Life Convention, to be 
held at the Broadmoor, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., June 17 to 19, inclu- 
sive. The complete program was an- 
nounced recently by the A.L.C. execu- 
tive offices in this city. 

Dr. D. B. Cragin, medical director 
of the Aetna Life of Hartford, Conn., 
the chairman, will preside. One of the 
valuable features of the section’s an- 
nual meetings is the discussion of the 
formal subjects by designated mem- 
bers, and open discussion of various 
other questions from the floor. This 
serves as a medium of interchange of 
ideas and experience on current prob 
lems of insurability. 
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Live Program Features | 
7 Mid-West L.O.M.A. Session | 
was 
nal By W. Eugene Roesch 
o A cross section of the engine that 
es runs the company wheels of the life 
as- jnsurance business was laid bare to 
yal the minds and eyes of more than 150 
ir executives and their wives during the 
r special mid-western conference of the 
Life Office Management Association 
val at the Fontenelle Hotel in Omaha on 
of Thursday and Friday of last week. 
The crankshaft of managerial econ- 
omy; the pistons of accounting meth- 
- ods; the cylinder walls of premium 
collection procedure; the valves of of- 
be fice record divisions; and the friction 
of wear of tax requirements all were 
the opened up to inspection, discussion and 
be- suggestion. The convention was, in 
ant fact, distinctly an engineering job 
la with particular stress on improve- 
his ments and savings in the operation of 
not small and medium-sized life insurance 
be- companies. 
ild 
Session's Highlights 
2 Highlights of the sessions were the 
nt able conduct of affairs under the hand 
of General Chairman Richard Bois- 
et ‘ : . ar 
a sard, vice-president of the National 
a Guardian Life of Madison, Wis. (and 
an ; : 
of os lucid ro of pp tp — 
ems); an open forum on all angles o 
he Social peste legislation, both state The Gifth that Endures 
m and Federal, over which the presiding ‘* THE groom's father, [knew from the meantime, their policy will be 
of officer was Claude M. Taylor, assistant fy one wagecrg & sg Ae — } gigs omg ne 
ws secretary of the Provident Mutual E ciiion sapeaier. ———— Genk And Be sah of tice Sos 
e Life at Philadelphia; and sous obser- “I wanted to give them something that investment will be far too valu- 
vations on monetary inflation and its that would really help them. Some- _—_ able for them to let it slip away! 
perils as seen by Dr. Alfred Manes, an el oe ee. pee ae 
international insurance commentator style, or getting put up in the attic, really helpful for my son—helped 
and professor of insurance at Indiana “So T gave them a New England him im his most important respon- 
University. Mutual iosurance policy on which I sibility. It means that his wife's fu- 
a ; had paid the premiums five years ture, instead of being at the mercy 
On the Social Security Act, and on NEE BER of luck, is now safeguarded by all 
a state old-age and unemployment funds, “Do you realize what that gift the strength and integrity and re- 
ni) the talk was frank and often pointed. means to the newlyweds? It means sources of the first mutual life 
e a . aes all acai Wikieallias five years’ grace before they have insurance company 
Present company attitude was freely to add insurance to their budget. In chartered in America!” 
# expressed and criticism of Federal 
f . B ould \ow like to know how best to give insurance for a wedding, annizersary 
plans—unless and until amendments or birthday gift? Or how easily you can finance a child's education? Write 
1 are introduced—was not wanting. As to Dept. F for our ipteresting bookict, “Gifts That Endure.” 
a one official after another expressed his 
, views and detailed the pressure of cur- NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
) rent legislation on his management LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON 
F and agency force procedure, it became * * .%& GEORGE WILLARD SMITH, PRESIDENT * *& * 
‘ obvious that no unity of effect and en- FED OT ee ee ee 
forcement has as yet been achieved. 
While apparently all companies are 
reporting on salaried employees, atti- This advertisement, the third of our 1937 series 
alleen rede ego ta in national media, appeared in The Saturday Even- 
Some companies are withholding the ing Post, May 8, and is scheduled for Time, June 7, 
tax from the agents’ commission, and and the June issue of American Magazine. The book- 
are paying it. Some companies are | a Gist ors ‘ Oa ‘ 
withholding the tax but are keeping et, “Gifts That Endure,” will be mailed on request. 
it in a fund under a suspense account. 
Some companies are making no deduc- 
tions. Some companies file returns 
(Continued on page 36) ; 
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V erdict: 


Modification of the Policy Contract 


POLICY of life insurance is a 
A contract, and when issued and 

delivered, the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of all parties interested 
in said contract are to be fixed and 
determined by the language and pro- 
visions of the policy itself. Hence, 
where the policy provides for certain 
definite steps to be taken by any party 
interested, in order to accomplish a 
change or modification in said policy, 
it is only possible to effect this, with 
few exceptions, by a strict compli- 
ance with the specific provisions cov- 
ering the desired result. 


Change of Beneficiary 


Attempted compliance rarely is suc- 
cessful. Hence, when an insured has 
a policy in which he has reserved the 
right to change the beneficiary, he 
must, if he wishes to take such ac- 
tion during the life of the policy, do 
it in the manner and form prescribed 
by the terms of the policy itself. Sub- 
stitutes or alternatives are of no 
avail. 

As was said in Reid v. Durboraw, 
272 Fed. 99: 

“But the power to change the 
beneficiary is a power of appoint- 
ment, and the terms of its exercise 
are fixed by the contract between 
the insurer and the insured; not 
alone for the protection of the in- 
surer, but of the insured as well. 
The court has no power to change 
that contract by changing the con- 
ditions upon which the exercise of 
the power of appointment is limited. 
The utmost extent to which the 
courts have ever gone is to ef- 
fectuate the intention of the in- 
sured when he has done all that he 
could to comply with the conditions, 
and has been prevented by circum- 
stances beyond his control from 
meeting the requirements.” 

Not infrequently, the insured, pos- 
sessing the right to change the bene- 
ficiary, attempts to do so by assigning 
the policy to someone other than the 
named beneficiary and omitting to 
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follow strictly the requirements to 
bring about this result as specified in 
the policy itself. In this situation con- 
flicting claims to the proceeds of the 
policy arise,- but, in most instances 
the assignee cannot prevail against 
the designated beneficiary. 


Conflicting Claims 


Such was the determination by the 
New York Court of Appeals in 
Schoenholz v. New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, 234 N. Y. 24. In that 
ease, Harry Schoenholz, the insured, 
obtained from the defendant a policy 
in the sum of $1,000, in which the 
insured designated Sarah Schoenholz, 
his sister and the defendant in the 
action, as beneficiary. Apparently the 
designation was not based upon any 
valuable consideration, and, in fact, 
was not known to the beneficiary. 
Later, the insured desired to marry 
the plaintiff, who claimed that in 
order to obtain her consent to the 
marriage, the insured promised to 
designate and constitute her the sole 
beneficiary under the said policy of 
insurance, and cause a change to be 
made in the policy accordingly. Plain- 
tiff then alleged that, relying on the 
said promise, she married the insured, 
who thereafter assigned, transferred 
and delivered the policy to the plain- 
tiff, his wife, and she thereupon paid 
the subsequent premiums, retaining 
in her possession from the time of the 
assignment the policy in question. 

Among the provisions of the policy 
was one concerning the assignment, 
which required that it 

“must be made in duplicate and one 

copy filed with the company at its 

home office ;” 
and a further provision in reference 
to the right of revocation or change 
of beneficiary, as follows: 

“When the right of revocation 


has been reserved (as was the case 
in this policy) the insured, if there 





be no existing assignment of the 
policy made as herein provided may 
* * * designate a new beneficiary 
* * * by filing written notice there- 
of at the home office of the com- 
pany accompanied by the policy for 
suitable endorsement thereon; such 
change shall take effect when 
endorsed upon the policy by the 
company and not before. If any 
beneficiary shall die before the in- 
sured the interest of such benefici- 
ary shall vest in the insured.” 


The assignment to the plaintiff 
was not in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the policy, as it was made 
by parol. Plaintiff sought to have the 
original designation of insured’s sis- 
ter cancelled and the proceeds of the 
policy—the insured having died—paid 
to her. 

Judgment went against her and the 
lower Court was affirmed by the Court 
of Appeals. Such rights in the policy 
upon which the assignment operated 
were stated by the Court in its opin- 
ion, as follows: 


“Under the specific provisions of 
the policy a mere assignment of it 
to plaintiff even though for value 
did not give her a right to succeed 
in this action. The insured had a 
well-defined interest in the policy 
which consisted in the right to have 
the amount of the policy paid to 
him in case he outlived the desig- 
nated beneficiary. His assignment of 
the policy covered this interest and 
was in no sense a compliance with 
the provisions relating to a change 
fewer 

“Plaintiff, therefore, must rely 
for recovery upon a designation of 
herself in the place of the original 
beneficiary and this she neither 
shows nor excuses.” 


After having thus fixed the rights 
affected by the assignment, the Court 
addressed itself to the question of the 
right reserved to the insured to 
change the beneficiary and deter- 
mined that such result could only be 
accomplished by _ strict compliance 
with the policy. In so holding, the 
Court stated: 


“Undoubtedly the insured had a 
perfect right to cancel the designa- 
tion of his sister as a beneficiary 
and substitute plaintiff or any one 
else in her place. While the rights 
of a beneficiary become vested upon 
the death of the insured without 
change * * * they are entirely con- 
tingent, uncertain and _ revocable 
during the life of the insured. 
Nevertheless an insurance company 
has a right to insist that there shall 
be compliance with the provisions 
of its policy in order to ac- 
complish such change except that 
the courts, in favor of one claim- 
ing to have been designated as 4 
beneficiary for a valuable consider- 
ation, will excuse exact compliance 
with the provisions of the policy 
where the attempt at such compli- 
ance has been substantial and its 
full success prevented by some 
cause not within the control of the 
person attempting to make 
change. °° © 52 ¢ ® 
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“If we should assume that this 
doctrine could be so extended as to 
help one who has acted upon the 
promise of an insured to designate 
him as a beneficiary, thereafter 
repudiated and broken, on the 
theory that equity will regard that 
as done which ought to be done, 
such assumption and doctrine will 
not come to the assistance of the 
plaintiff in this case. It not only 
does not appear that the insured on 
proper demand neglected and re- 
fused to procure the designation of 
plaintiff as a beneficiary in the 
place of his sister, but it affirma- 
tively appears that plaintiff herself 
stood in the way of his effecting 
such a change of beneficiaries in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
policy. It is expressly found that 
at the time of the purported assign- 
ment the policy was delivered to 
her and thereafter remained in her 
possession. The insured could only 
effect a change of beneficiary by 
presenting the policy to the insur- 
ance company and having indorsed 
thereon such change. Thus the co- 
operation of the plaintiff was neces- 
sary to effect the change and there 
being no finding or the slightest 
evidence to indicate that she ever 
offered such cooperation or made 
any attempt to secure such change 
of beneficiary she cannot urge her 
own fault and lack of action as an 
excuse for failure to comply with 
the requirements of the policy. In- 
stead of coming within the principle 
that equity will regard that as be- 
ing done which ought to be done 
she comes under that other and 
equally recognized maxim that one 
cannot make his own fault and 
neglect the basis for relief. 

“In fact it seems quite apparent 
to us from the findings which have 
been made that whatever the exact 
transaction in respect to this policy 
was between plaintiff and her 
proposed husband as an _ induce- 
ment to marriage, it rested upon 
the idea that she would secure the 
benefits of the policy by an assign- 
ment thereof and that the necessity 
for a change in designation of 
beneficiary was not appreciated. 
While this misconception may re- 
sult in an unfortunate miscarriage 
of purpose we do not see how it can 
now be corrected.” 


In a very recent case, Moskowitz 
v. Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of U. S., Supreme Court, Trial Term, 
New York County, N. Y. Law Jour- 
nal, March 11, 1937, the Trial Court 
reached the same conclusion as did 
the Court of Appeals in the Schoen- 
holz case. 

In the Moskowitz case, a policy of 
life insurance on the life of Herman 
Saalberg was issued by the defendant 
in 1917, naming his then wife, the 
plaintiff, Moskowitz, as the bene- 
ficiary. The right to change the 
beneficiary was reserved to the in- 
sured with a provision in the policy 
that the change could be made at any 
time “if there is no written assign- 
ment of this policy on file” by a writ- 
ten request on forms furnished by the 
company and the endorsement of the 


change of beneficiary on the policy. 
Concerning assignments, the policy 
stated: 

“No assignment of this policy 
shall be binding upon the surety 
unless in writing and until filed at 
the home office. The surety assumes 
no responsibility for the validity of 
any assignment.” 

The insured and the plaintiff sub- 
sequently were divorced. In 1927, be- 
cause of non-payment of premiums, 
the policy lapsed and a certificate was 
issued for extended term insurance 
providing that a specified sum would 
be paid under the terms of the policy 
if the insured died within the term 
set forth. 

In 1928, the insured executed a 
formal assignment of the policy to 
one Katz and filed a copy of the as- 
signment with the company. This 
was accepted by the company for 
what it was worth with the sugges- 
tion that an assignment be secured 
from the beneficiary. Said benefi- 
ciary, the ex-wife of the insured, who 
had possession of the policy, asserted 
that she had paid the premiums and 
would retain the policy, and refused 
to execute any assignment. The in- 
sured made no attempt to change the 
beneficiary, and died during the term 
limited. Both Katz, the assignee, and 
Moskowitz, the beneficiary, claimed 
the proceeds of the policy. Judgment 
was given for the beneficiary. The 
Court stated as follows: 

“The effect of the assignment 
should be confined solely to the in- 


sured’s interest in the policy in the 
absence of a provision in the con- 
tract that such assignment might 
be made by the insured alone. The 
insured having died during the life 
of the beneficiary without changing 
her designation, the beneficiary’s 
rights should prevail. ** * * * * * * 
“The right to change the benefici- 
ary without the wife’s consent was 
so expressed in the present con- 
tract, for that right was reserved 
to the insured alone. The right to 
assign without the beneficiary’s 
consent was not so expressed nor 
need it be implied from the lan- 
guage used. Assignments and, to a 
certain extent, the form and the ef- 
fect thereof were mentioned in the 
contract, but no statement con- 
tained therein provides that the 
right to assign reserved to the in- 
sured. It would have been a simple 
thing to have used language if such 
was the intent. Such language is 
not only found in connection with 
a change of beneficiary but is found 
with respect to options on sur- 
render or lapse of the policy. 
Reservation in the insured of the 
right to change the beneficiary did 
not imply power in him to assign 
without the beneficiary’s consent.” 
It is apparent that once a policy 
has been issued, if the insured wishes 
to later change the policy in accord- 
ance with rights reserved to the in- 
sured, he shall studiously satisfy and 
comply with the requirements of the 
policy, and procrastination in taking 
any of the steps or executing any of 
the papers necessary is exceptionally 
dangerous and may defeat the pur- 
poses of the insured. 
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MutTua.L Trust Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS . 


HE 1937 dividend scale represents a reduction from the scale in effect 

in 1936, the reduction being small for earlier policy years with a heavier 
reduction at later policy years. 

For example, under the new 1937 scale, on a $1,000 Ordinary Life Policy 
issued at age 25, the dividend at the end of the first year is 33¢ or 7.7 
per cent less than under the 1936 scale; at age 35 it is 47¢ or 9.6 per 
cent less; at age 45 it is 83¢ or 13.9 per cent less and at age 55 it is 
$1.34 or 17.1 per cent less. 

At the end of the fifth dividend year the reduction on a policy at age 
at issue 25 is $2.00 or 8.9 per cent; at age 35 it is $2.98 or 11.5 per cent; 
at age 45 it is $5.22 or 16.2 per cent and at age 55 it is $7.36 or 17.7 
per cent. 

The rate of interest payable in 1937 on proceeds of policies left under 
mode cf settlement and on dividends left to accumulate at interest is 
3.5 per cent and compares with 4!/, per cent paid in 1936. 

Under the 1937 dividend scale if dividends are left with the company to 
purchase paid up additions an Ordinary Life Policy will become paid-up 
in 29 years at age 25; 28 years at age 30; 26 years at age 40 and 23 years 
at age 50. 

Under the same option the policy will mature as an Endowment in 40 years 
at age 25; 38 years at age 30; 33 years at age 40 and 28 years at age 50. 

Using the 1937 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an Ordinary 
Life Policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be 
$5.13 as against $3.97 under the 1936 scale. At age 45 the net cost of 
the same policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $9.05 as 
against $7.46 under the 1936 scale. 


Ordinary Life 


Dividends at — Age at Issue ~ 


End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Premium $20.64 $23.35 $26.85 $31.44 $37.58 $45.95 $57.43 $73.33 
e . . 3.95 4.19 4.43 4.71 5.14 5.69 6.48 7.60 
2 4.01 4.25 4.50 4.82 5.26 5.86 6.67 7.82 
3 4.07 4.32 4.58 4.91 5.39 6.00 6.86 8.06 
@ seccecece 4.15 4.39 4.67 5.03 5.52 6.16 7.05 8.28 
5 jansarenene 4.22 4.48 4.76 5.15 5.66 6.34 7.26 8.52 
Total Dividends 

10 Years..... 42.53 45.14 48.16 52.10 57.32 64.19 73.60 86.48 
Total Dividends 

20 Years..... 92.40 98.97 106.79 116.61 129.29 145.60 167.15 196.18 

Twenty Payment Life 

Dividends at — Age at Issue 
End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Premium $30.12 $32.87 $36.22 $40.38 $45.73 $52.87 $62.68 $76.60 
1 a . 3.94 4.16 4.41 4.67 5.06 5.56 6.26 7.28 
2 4.07 4.30 4.55 4.85 5.24 5.78 6.49 7.54 
D seeune 4.20 4.44 4.70 5.01 5.44 5.97 6.73 7.81 
4 4.34 4.58 4.86 5.20 5.64 6.20 6.97 8.07 
 cheesesacsecs 4.49 4.74 5.02 5.39 5.85 6.44 7.2 8.35 
Total Dividends 

10 Years ee 45.81 48.36 51.40 55.08 59.76 65.73 73.77 85.05 
Total Dividends 

20 Years..... 109.05 115.81 123.92 133.41 145.04 159.39 177.20 202.30 








Guarantee Mutual Issues 
New Rate Book 


General agents and fieldmen of the 
Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha 
were supplied on May 15 with the 
company’s new rate book and sample 
policies, which became effective on 
that date. Three new policies, Retire- 
ment Income at Age 67, Dependents’ 
Monthly Income, and Juvenile Thirty 
Payment Life, have been added to the 
company’s line of contracts. The basis 
rates for most policy forms remain 
unchanged with the exception of the 
Retirement Income policies, the rates 
for which have been increased on an 
average of nine per cent. A slight 
increase of Waiver of Premium rates 
on all policy forms was announced by 
the company. 
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Wisconsin Life — New Rates 

The Wisconsin National has an- 
nounced revision of their term policies 
effective May 1. Listed below are pre- 
mium rates for quinquennial ages: 


1 Yr. 5 Yr. 10 Yr. 
Age Renewable Renewable Renewable 
at and Con- and Con- and Con- 
Issue vertible* vertiblet vertiblet 
15 7.69 8.02 8.12 
20 7.90 8.06 8.16 
25 8.21 8.55 8.75 
30 8.57 8.99 9.28 
35 8.89 9.73 10.20 
40 10.04 10.93 11.88 
45 12.22 13.46 15.58 
50 16.08 18.25 21.58 
55 22.17 25.88 29.88 
60 31.82 37.17 
65 84.60 


*Yearly renewable and convertible term to 
age 65 and 20 year endowment thereafter. 
Minimum policy issued $5,000. 

tConvertible to any life or endowment 
policy before age 60. 
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Most Popular New York Life 
Policies During 1936 


Ordinary Life ....... 13° $1,950 
20 Payment Life ..... 13% 1,460 
Annuity Endowment at 

© pase 8% 2,590 
Family Income ....... 4% 3,870 
Modified Endowment at 

a ade wee atk era's 1% 3.665 
20 Year Endowment .. 1% 1,420 
2-Year Term — Ordi- 

Mery GAGS 2c cciicer 3% 4,230 
7 and 14-Year Term... 3% 1,230 
eee 18% 1,920 


100% $2,010 


Connecticut General’s New 
Automobile Rider 


Due to popular request from their 
agents, the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company has announced as 
a feature of their twenty-fifth anni- 
versary compaign a new automobile 
rider. This rider provides increased 
amounts payable in the event of auto- 
mobile accident in varying percentages 
up to 100 per cent, but with the pro- 
vision that the maximum extra cover- 
age so provided shall not exceed 
$10,000 principal sum and $50 weekly 
indemnity. The added benefits for 
weekly indemnity will be payable up 
to a maximum of 52 consecutive weeks. 





Northwestern National 


The Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company has announced its 
dividend schedule for the year begin- 
ning May 1. The scale remains the 
same with the exception of dividends 
actually payable on policies issued at 
the rates effective from July 1, 1906, 
to July 1, 1925. On these policies a 
slight increase has been made. The 
rate of interest payable in 1937 on 
proceeds of policies left under mode 
of settlement and on dividends left 
to accumulate at interest is 3.75 per 
cent. 
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New Non-Participating 
Rates Adopted 

The Sun Life of Canada recently 
adopted a new set of non-participating 
rates for its insurance policies. Par- 
ticipating rates, annuity rates and 
extra rates charged for disability and 
double indemnity benefits remain un- 
changed. There was no change in 
cash values. 

The Ordinary Life Anticipated 
Dividend Plan is neither participating 
nor non-participating as it becomes 
participating after ten years and re- 
ceives annual dividends on and after 
the eleventh policy year. It is non- 
participating during the first ten 
years and is issued practically at non- 
participating rates. For this reason 
it is affected by the change in non- 
participating rates. Rates for quin- 
quennial ages are as follows: 


Age Prem. Age Prem. 
ae $12.62 15.....$31.93 
_ ne 14.18 Se 39.53 
BOcccss 2606 te én ae 49.63 
30..... 18.58 ae 63.16 
+ 21.85 is ean 81.49 
3... Bee ee 116.39 


Pension Bonds with Assurance are 
not affected by the change even when 
issued on a non-participating basis 
due to the fact that they are simply 
deferred annuities issued as such or in 
com*ination with insurance to provide 
income 


insurance with retirement 


benefits. The rates for quinquennial 


ages (males lives) are as follows: 


Age Prem. Age Prem. 
er $21.15 / ee $46.15 
_ Pe 24.90 Se 61.55 
BO. .ses See Paeawe 86.80 
ee 36.40 Fae 138.25 


The Family Income rider also re- 
mains unchanged as it consists of 
non-participating decreasing term in- 
surance and may be added to either 
participating or non-participating 








CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Des Mornes, Iowa 


THE Central Life of lowa dividend scale effective May Ist shows increased 
dividends in some instances and decreases in other instances making a 
very small net change. 

Under the new 1937 dividend scale, on a $1,000 Ordinary Life Policy 
issued at age 25 the dividend at the end of the first year is 69¢ or 28.8 
per cent more than under the 1936 scale; at age 35 it is 44¢ or 14.8 per 
cent more; at age 45 it is 53¢ or 15.3 per cent more, and at age 55 it is 
.30¢ or 5.6 per cent less. 

At the end of the fifth dividend year the increase on a policy at age 
at issue 25 is $3.76 or 24.2 per cent; at age 35 it is $2.93 or 15.9 per cent; 
at age 45 it is $3.6! or 16.8 per cent and at age 55 it decreases 65¢ or 
2.0 per cent less than 1936. 

The rate of interest payable on proceeds of policies left under mode of 
settlement and on dividends left to accumulate under the new scale is 
3.75 per cent and compares with 4 per cent under the old scale. 

Under the new scale if dividends are left with the company to purchase 
paid-up additions an Ordinary Life Policy becomes paid-up in 26 years at 
age 25; 23 years at age 35: 22 years at age 45 and 20 years at age 55. 

Under the same option the policy w'll mature as an endowment in 38 
years at age 25; 33 years at age 35; 28 years at age 45 and 24 years at 
age 55. 

Using the new dividend scale the average annual net cost of an Ordinary 
Life Policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be 
$3.83 as against $4.38 under the 1936 scale. At age 45 the net cost of 
the same policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $7.70 as 
against $8.17 under the 1936 scale. 


1937 STANDARD DIVIDEND SCALE—CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Ordinary Life 


) 


Dividends at Age at Issue ~ _ 


End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Premium ‘ $20.62 $23.40 $26.98 $31.68 $37.98 $46.54 $58.29 $74.59 
a wa 3.09 3.2 3.42 3.66 3.99 4.45 5.07 5.94 
2 3.23 3.39 3.60 3.88 4.25 4.76 5.46 6.43 
; : , 3.36 3.55 3.78 4.09 4.51 5.07 5.85 6.93 
4 . : 3.49 3.69 3.96 4.31 4.77 5.40 6.25 7.42 
5 : 6.13 6.35 6.64 7.03 7.53 8.21 9.14 10.41 
Total Dividends 
10 Years.. 44.48 46.86 49.90 53.89 59.17 66.27 75.86 89.51 
Total Dividends R 
20 Years.. 118.92 126.47 135.99 148.40 164.57 186.33 219.68 270.30 
Twenty Payment Life 
Dividends at Age at Issue —-- ——~ 
End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Premium . . $30.74 $33.56 $36.98 $41.25 $46.73 $54.05 $64.13 $78.41 
1 2.81 2.95 3.17 3.45 3.84 4.38 5.13 6.16 
2 3.02 3.19 3.42 3.74 4.16 4.75 5.57 6.68 
‘ 3.24 3.43 3.69 4.04 4.50 5.13 6.01 7.21 
$ : 3.45 3.67 3.95 4.33 4.83 5.51 6.45 7.74 
tie , 6.17 6.40 6.72 7.13 7.66 8.39 9.39 10.76 
Total Dividends 
10 Years ° 45.90 48.39 51.67 56.00 61.63 69.26 79.68 94.34 
Total Dividends 
20 Years 134.72 142.70 152.78 165.63 181.96 203.79 235.46 283.15 





policies. 


Rates for quinquennial ages 


(20-Year Plan) are as follows: five years of trustworthy personal 
Age Prem. Age Prem. service. 

ae $4.10 PES Sona $8.15 The company is releasing its new 
a 4.40 nee 11.70 Family Finance Plan as the Anni- 
 e 4.90 eo, « 17.40 versary Campaign opens. This is an 
"AC 6.05 attractive addition to The Columbian 


National’s other sales plans. 


Columbian National 


A. A. McFall, vice-president of The 
Columbian National Life, Boston, has 
just announced the opening, on June 
1, of his company’s Thirty-Fifth Anni- The 
Campaign. The Columbian 


versary 


New Juvenile Whole 
Life Policy 


Equitable Life 





with The Columbian National’s thirty- 


Assurance 
has announced a new juvenile whole 


National received its charter from the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts on 
June 5, 1902. 

Theme of the special campaign is 
“Match Service With Sales,” the idea 
being to set a June production record 
which will deserve to be compared 


life policy with an ultimate face 
amount of $1,000 and a maximum of 
$2,500. The policy will not be issued 
at ages less than six months and will 
have small death benefits at young 
ages and early duration increasing 
gradually to the face amount. 
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Advertising 


Advertising Trends Noted 
At L.A.C, Meeting 


Reviewing the progress made by the 
Insurance Advertising Conference and 
the advances made in insurance ad- 
vertising in general, Arthur A. Fisk, 
advertising manager, Prudential, and 
president of the Conference, told the 
members of the I.A.C. at their mid- 
year meeting in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, on May 21, 
that four new national magazine ad- 
vertising campaigns were undertaken 
during the current year. 

The Equitable Life is sponsoring a 
beautiful set of advertisements with 
a total circulation of 89 million read- 
ers during the year, which should keep 
the subject of life insurance a live 
issue with the general public. The 
Connecticut General Life, also, is ad- 
vertising a plan whereby small per- 
sonal loans may be protected by insur- 
ance. Two other companies, one fire 
and the other casualty, have expanded 
their advertising programs to meet a 
larger cross-section of the general 
reading public. 





Approach Varies 


Of the fifteen life companies now 
advertising nationally, commented Mr. 
Fisk, the difference in the apprvoach 
to the public is remarkable. Among 
the subjects advertised are: First of 
all protection; then investment 
thought; and finally annuities and re- 
tirement. The value of good health 
and constant warning against acci- 
dent dangers are well emphasized by 
illustration and argument, and suit- 
able types of policies are urged to 
meet many specific needs. 

Beautiful photography and art 
work are being constantly used in 
current life insurance advertising. 
The history and fulfillment of human 
ambition are portrayed as a demon- 
stration of the constant effort of 
Americans to overcome all obstacles 
in the development of happy homes 
with financial security guaranteed. 

The interesting article by Eliza- 
beth Frazer in May Good Housekeep- 
ing urging the use of insurance was 
recommended by President Fisk to the 
members of the I.A.C. A large num- 
ber of letters have been inspired by 
the article and the main burden of 
these indicates a desire on the part of 
its readers to seek guidance in select- 
ing suitable insurance policies. Com- 
pany advertising, judiciously created 
and utilized, helps to answer this uni- 
versal problem. 
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Departmental 


Actuarial 


Gt. Britain Pension Plan 


Reviewed by Robbins 


Going far afield in its discussion of 
actuarial trends in life insurance, the 
Actuarial Society of America, which 
held its annual meeting last week at 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, considered, in a paper read by 
Rainard B. Robbins, secretary and ac- 
tuary for Annuities, Teachers Insur- 
ance & Annuity Assn., New York City, 
the subject of “State Pensions in 
Great Britain,” largely a review of 
the plan of free pensions for needy 
aged persons made available by Great 
Britain in 1909, and of the. compul- 
sory contributory pension plan en- 
acted in 1925. 








Rainard B. Robbins 


This contributory plan is of par- 
ticular interest because it creates 
rights and obligations for a large pro- 
portion of the population and involves 
benefits available without a showing 
of need not only to persons past age 
sixty-five but also to widows and 
orphans. In fact, the payment of 
benefits to widows and orphans is a 
major objective of the plan, it being 
estimated that these benefits will cost 
more during the next thirty years 
than will the old age benefits payable 
between ages sixty-five and seventy. 

To give a perspective of the devel- 
opment of social benefits in Great 
Britain a summary was included at 
the end of Mr. Robbins’ paper which 
compares the cost of benefits for the 


sick, unemployed, aged, widows and 
orphaned. The paper points out that 
in 1934 social benefits cost Great 
Britain nearly £4% for each of its 
forty-five million inhabitants, that free 
pensions and payments under the con- 
tributory plan each cost nearly a 
pound per capita, that unemployment 
benefits cost more than both of these, 
and that health insurance benefits cost 
about two-thirds of a pound per cap- 
ita. Considerably more than half of 
this bill of £200,000,000 was paid by 
general taxation. 

The paper states that in comparison 
with other countries the social bene- 
fit scheme of Great Britain is signifi- 
cant in that benefits to the sick, the 
orphaned, and the widowed are so 
prominent. As to financing, Mr. Rob- 
bins points out that Great Britain has 
failed to use the savings method with 
reference to old age benefits, the one 
feature for which this method is often 
considered peculiarly adapted. The 
writer holds that social benefits should 
be so financed as to disturb other eco- 
nomic and financial arrangements as 
little as possible and, with this in 
mind, considers it best to follow the 
British practice of collecting each 
year, in connection with social bene- 
fit schemes, just about enough to cover 
the expenditures of that year. 


Accident & Health 


Standard Provisions Law 


A Constructive Step 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
start of the standard provisions law 
for personal accident and health in- 
surance policies, which was approved 
in July, 1912, and has now been 
adopted in about twenty-two states, 
was fittingly observed by Berkeley 
Cox, associate counsel, Aetna Life, in 
his address before the annual meet- 
ing of the Bureau of Personal Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters at West- 
chester Country Club, Rye, N. Y., 
May 19-20. He reviewed chiefly the 
decisions which the courts have made 
in interpreting standard provisions 1 
and 3. 

The adoption of standard provisions 
for A & H policies, in Mr. Cox’s opin- 
ion, was a great step forward in 
establishing public confidence in the 
business and in developing a body of 
legal precedent on which underwriting 
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and claim procedure may rely. He 
emphasized that a “still greater step 
was the adoption of the Bureau pro- 
gram to standardize the insuring 
clauses which are the heart of our 
policies and to standardize occupa- 
tional classifications.” 

Another great service which Mr. 
Cox suggested the Bureau perform 
would be an attempt to obtain greater 
uniformity among the member com- 
panies with regard to premium collec- 
tion and renewal practices, to the end 
that renewal premiums be collected 
not later than their due dates or 
within a grace period, if that be 
deemed advisable, and that all agents 
and policyholders clearly understand 
that the coverage is suspended unless 
the premiums are so paid. 

In construing standard provision 1, 
which embraces occupation of the in- 
sured, the courts have been asked to 
decide a variety of questions. Some 
of the decisions permitted pro rate on 
the ground that the insured at the 
time of the accident on which a claim 
was based was engaged in an act 
pertaining to a more hazardous occu- 
pation.” 

In discussing standard provision 3, 
Mr. Cox said the court decisions in- 
volving this clause make a harmoni- 
ous pattern. This is because “there 
is little conflict between them and it 
is not even necessary to make any fine 
distinctions between factual situations 
in order to reconcile the decisions.” 

After a study of a number of deci- 
sions, Mr. Cox reached the following 
conclusions: 

1. That, if a renewal premium is 
not paid when due, the policy is not 
in force between the expiration of the 
term for which a previous premium 
was paid and the date of acceptance 
of the past due premium by the com- 
pany. 

2. That a soliciting agent of the 
company cannot ordinarily waive or 
change the policy provision unless he 
is furnished with the company’s offi- 
cial renewal receipt and delivers the 
receipt to the policyholder in connec- 
tion with an agreement to extend 
credit. 

3. Acceptance of payment by an 
authorized agent of the company rein- 
states the policy even though the com- 
pany intended that some further act 
should be necessary. 

4. The policy is in force from the 
payment date for the number of 
months for which the premium is paid. 











Cause for Celebration 


“Life insurance is the one social in- 
strumentality for which there is no sub- 
stitute in our civilization,” defined George 
L. Hunt, vice-president, New England 
Mutual Life, and chairman of Life Insur- 
ance Week, speaking at the formal open- 
ing of the Week at the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington. 

"There is the amazing fact," he con- 
tinued, “that while this country contains 
only 7 per cent of the world's popula- 
tion, Americans own 70 per cent of the 
world's life insurance. Life insurance in 
force today totals $104,500,000,000 in 
maturity values, with every other Amer- 
ican a policyholder. 

“During the period of 1929 to 1936 
inclusive, $18,000,000,000 were paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries —a tre- 
mendous boon to a stricken country dur- 
ing the depression. Last year alone, 
$2,400,000,000 were paid by the com- 
panies, and more than 60 per cent of 
this total went to living policyholders. 

“These are some of the reasons why 
Life Insurance Week is more than an 
observance—it is a celebration!" 








Build Through Strength, 
Advises Young 


The biggest problem of accident and 
health insurance is getting the right 
kind of business, contended Clyde W. 
Young, president, Monarch Life, 
Springfield, Mass., in addressing the 
36th annual convention of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence this week at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Va. 

Some of the special questions which 
arise in the development and direc- 
tion of the accident and health sales- 
man are: Whether companies are to 
depend upon full-time or part-time 
agents; second, the type of men to do 
the selling must be determined; third, 
the amount of training to be given 
them must be decided; and fourth, 
how are these men to be kept at the 
peak of their best performance? 

Any plan for building man-power 
through supervision should be based 
upon a recognition of these factors: 
That the salesman is an individualist, 
that he tends to resist the ideas and 
suggestions of others, and that his 
effort tends to gravitate. Therefore, 
the building process should treat the 
man as a distinct personality and not 
a cog in a wheel. It must, said Mr. 
Young, build him up through his own 
strength, rather than through a stand- 
ard formula designed to apply to the 
nonexistent “average agent.” 


Underwriting 


Use of Amer. Experience 
Table Justified 


With as much avoidance of tech- 
nicalities as possible, William Mac- 
farlane, vice-president and actuary, 
New York Life, explains in the May 
Nylic Review the reasons why 
many life insurance companies con- 
tinue to use the American Experience 
Table of Mortality in calculating pre- 
mium rates. This phase of under- 
writing, he insists, necessitates a clear 
understanding of what life insurance 
actually is. 

“Insurance,” says Mr. Macfarlane, 
“is the company’s promise to pay. 

“The insured wishes his widow to 
be promptly paid. He wishes to buy 
into a certainty, not a probability. His 
insurance must, beyond peradventure, 
be safe. The price he pays is the 
premium charged. 

*“Now, a premium actually is me- 
chanically calculated by use of a mor- 
tality table, a rate of interest and a 
cover-all (called loading). These fac- 
tors each have liberal safety margins 
so as to place the premium on a defi- 
nitely conservative basis (security) 
as the future is unknown. You can 
vary your mortality table used, or rate 
of interest, or your loading—all three 
at once or two together or each indi- 
vidually. But what the company must 
finally determine is how much it shall 
charge as premium in exchange for 
its absolute guarantee of sum insured. 

“Most companies use the American 
Experience Table of Mortality with 
say 3 per cent or 3% per cent rate of 
interest and differing loading rates. 
Others use other tables of mortality 
(newer tables than the American Ex- 
perience Table or adapted tables from 
their own experience) and other rates 
of interest and other rates of loading, 
but the final results do not differ es- 
sentially from each other. 

“To sum up, the essential thing to 
remember is that a life insurance 
premium is the maximum rate that 
the company can charge by contract 
and the company must carry out its 
guarantees. Therefore, for the safety 
of the insurance which may cover 
many years with all varying condi- 
tions and hazards, it is necessarily 
made liberal in its margins of safety. 
If realization of costs, as experience 
develops, shows a surplus over antici- 
pated costs then dividends are paid. 
And no matter how an insured’s pre- 
mium was calculated, he finally, in 
all mutual companies, gets his insur- 
ance at cost according to the actual 
experience of his company.” 
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AGENCY NEWS 


A testimonial dinner to Charles J. Zimmerman, of New- 
ark, general agent of the Connecticut Mutual ‘Life, who is 
to become general agent of the company at Chicago next 
month, has been arranged for May 27, at the Hotel Astor, 
New York. 

The Home Life of New York has appointed Robert L. 
Walker as a general agent in Los Angeles, effective as of 
April 15. The company has also named Stanley G. Jones 
as a general agent in Toledo, Ohio, effective May 15. 

The Republic National Life of Dallas, Tex., has made the 
following agency appointments: W. T. Fink has become 
general agent of the company at Ponca City, Okla.; Everett 
G. James becomes general agent of the company at Enid, 
Okla.; Leland S. Day has been appointed general agent 
for the Repubiic National at Houston, Tex., and C. D. Wil- 
liams, of Vernon, Tex., has become the company’s branch 
manager for northwestern Texas with offices located at 
Vernon. 

Two new general agencies have been opened by the Oc- 
cidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal. One is at Cleveland, Ohio, 
with Arthur C. Meyers in charge, and the other is at Hunt- 
ington, Ind., where Edgar B. Welch has been appointed 
general agent Both are entirely new territories for the 
company. 

The Riehle Agency, New York city, led all agencies of 
the Equitable Life of New York in new paid business in 
April, with the Edward A. Wouds Co., Pittsburgh, second. 
For the first four months the Woods agency is leader, with 
the Riehle agency second. 

The Bankers National Life of Montclair, N. J., has ap- 
pointed Nathan Goldberger as general agent for Perth 
Amboy. Mr. Goldberger has, for many years, been engaged 
in the real estate and insurance business. He is now plan- 
ning to concentrate on personal production of life insur- 
ance. 

Foster A. Vineyard, of Little Rock, has been advanced 
by the Gordon H. Campbell agency, which represents the 
Aetna Life of Hartford in Arkansas and Louisiana, from 
supervisor of agencies to assistant general agent at Little 
Rock. 

The Jefferson Standard Life (Greensboro, N. C.) “Jackass 
Contest” between the San Antonio Agency and the Dallas 
and Fort Worth Agencies last February, in which San 
Antonio was victorious, was such a success that the San 
Antonio Agency has decided to take on a bigger job and 
has challenged Houston plus Dallas in an application con- 
test, to run from April 29 to noon of June 25. 

Horace F. Beckham, for the past two and a half years 
general agent at Dallas, Tex., for the Minnesota Mutual 
Life, has joined the home office supervisory staff. He will 
devote most of his time to Texas. Ernest L. Roberts has 
taken over the Dallas agency for the company. 

Alvin R. Metcalfe, general agent of the National Life of 
Vermont at Newark, N. J., has promoted Richard G. Mills, 
who has been district manager at New Brunswick, N. J., 
to agency supervisor, with headquarters at the general 
agency office. 

Ernest L. Buchanan, San Francisco representative of the 
Arthur J. Hill California Agency of the State Life of 
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IN HOME OFFIC} 


Indiana, on April 30 completed two full years of better 
than an application per day production. 

The Nashviile, Tenn., agency of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life, Boston, closed its sixth month of business 
with a production record, which puts it among the lead- 
ing general agencies of the John Hancock. 

The Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J., has ap- 
pointed Percy H. McCormick as general agent for West 
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MAGINE, if you will, 1200 top-flight general 

agents, managers and personal producers hitting 
the deck at 6.45 a. m. in order to be the first and 
brightest Early Bird breakfasters at the Astor 
Hotel, each of them arriving full of vim, vigor and 
enthusiasm, and being greeted by a reception com- 
mittee from the Industrial Agents Division of the 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers and Accountants Union 
(Affiliated with the National Committee of Office 
and Professional Workers Unions, A. F. of L.), 
said committee handing out a circular reading in 
part as follows: “INDUSTRIAL AGENTS. Today 
another Life Insurance Week is launched. What 
does it mean to us? It means ... More sleepless 
nights and worries over quotas. More ruthless, 
vicious, slave-driving to sap our health and happi- 
ness. More meetings at which to be browbeaten 
and threatened with loss of our jobs. And not only 
this week, but every week. More drive, more threats, 
more humiliation, more penalties for high lapse 
ratios, and less happiness, less security and less 
reward.” And then, the solution. Join the union 
and demand our rights. It not only was incongruous, 
this tossing away good printed matter of such a 
nature to these working capitalists, but downright 
funny. Mostly they would just give the thing a dis- 
dainful LOOK and the expression on their faces 
see od to say: “In the first place, but definitely, 
I’m not an Industrial agent; next off, I make more 
money than even your walking delegate, and in the 
third place, we have a union, and this is its 
meeting.” 

* * * 

N the face of current trends one would evince a 

distinct lack of imagination to deride the idea 
that the labor union movement will eventually find 
its way into even the agency ranks of life insurance, 
and I mean successfully so, but that dream of the 
labor leaders will be a long time developing. And, 
when it does come, it is to be questioned whether 
the Industrial agent will be the first to line up. The 
Industrial agent is a much misunderstood person- 
ality, and he neither courts nor needs the sympathy 
so often lavished upon him. As a general rule this 
type of agent is not fitted by training for a job 
in skilled trades nor by education for specialized 
positions in business or the professions, and con- 
sequently he finds on the debit a welcome oppo” 
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D THE FIELD 


Chester, Pa. Mr. McCormick has been engaged in the gen- 
eral insurance business for many years; he gained his life 
insurance experience with the Prudential. Mr. McCormick 
now plans to devote his entire time to the building of a 
life insurance agency. 

The Ohio State Life Insurance Co. has announced the ap- 
pointment of Joseph A. Berko as general agent at LaSalle, 
Ill. 
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tunity to earn a good living and to improve his 
status in direct ratio to effort expended. Generally 
speaking. he goes at the problem with all the de- 
termination and consistency of a man chopping cord- 
wood, and, just as the wood chopper is assured of 
certain results at the end of his day’s labor, so is 
the Industrial agent certain of a given amount of 
earned income at the end of a month. Naturelly, if 
he possesses special talents for his work, the results 
in Ordinary sales and Industrial increase will show 
up and the man progresses into the higher brackets 
of his field. It is the misfits in other lines of insur- 
ence selling who deserve the sympathies of kind- 
hearted would protect them 
against through union 
membership. Those lads who have mastered sales 
psychology can explain glibly every step in the 
approach, the presentation and the close, but who 
have no more uncles to sell and who can’t seem to 
sell to anyone else—they are the ones who leave 
the business disgruntled and bitter and who might 
succeed with the same tools utilized by the Indus- 
trial agent. 


labor leaders who 


their own incompetency 


—" 
N°: the Industrial agent will not prove fertile 

ground for the immediate spread of the office 
workers’ division of the union. He is a realist, and 
he, too, is a capitalist at heart. Otherwise he never 
would have sold my wife fourteen policies on the 
five members of my family. But, to get back to that 
Early Bird breakfast, where a good time and a 
sumptuous repast was enjoyed by one and all. 
Joseph C. Behan, vice-president of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual, was one of the speakers, and while 
space does not permit a digest of his talk, two 
remarks he made should be emphasized. He urged 
agents to pay more attention to the matter of the 
contingent beneficiary in all cases, and he deplored 
the general trend, developed during the depression 
years, toward “bargain counter” policies. It would 
seem that the country could now stand to switch 
to sounder insurance values. After the meeting 


many of us attended the movie, “Make Way fo1 
Tomorrow,” which was an all right lesson on the 
value of Retirement Income insurance but entirely 
too funny to reflect the real tragedy of such a situa- 
tion as the old couple found themselves in. But real 
life is too dramatic, ofttimes, for use in the theater. 


JEWS 





ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Life Underwriters Association of Topeka, Kansas, 
will hold its election of officers on May 29. The nominating 
committee, which made a preliminary report at a meeting 
on May 14, consists of H. W. Moore, Mutual Life of New 
York; Ed Terrill, National Life of Vermont, and Jay 
Banta, Connecticut Mutual Life. Mr. Moore is also vice- 
president of the State Association. Present at the May 14 
gathering were Paul Kaul, of the Connecticut Mutual, 
president of the Topeka Association, and Don Pierce, of 
the Lincoln National Life, secretary of the Topeka group. 
Opinion at the meeting endorsed the proposal that the in- 
coming secretary should continue to receive salary com- 
pensation for his work. 

O. Sam Cummings, chairman of the general agents’ and 
managers’ section of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, has announced the appointment of Carroll C. 
Day, Oklahoma general agent for the Pacific Mutual Life, 
as chairman of the program committee for the managers’ 
meeting to be held at the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation in Denver, August 24. 

President John Binns of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Northern New Jersey has announced that William 
W. Banton, agency supervisor of the Charles J. Zimmer- 
man agency for the Connecticut Mutual Life in Newark, 
has been appointed chairman of the nominating committee. 

Life insurance men from virtually every section of the 
United States and Canada will be in attendance at the two 
Acency Buildiag Schools to be held this summer in Chicago 
by the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. The first will 
meet June 7-18 and the second July 12-23. Both sessions 
will be at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

The life insurance group of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference held a session last week at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, in connection with the spring meeting 
of the main organization. Subjects that were discussed in- 
cluded insurance journals and national advertising. 

The Southern Round Table Life Advertisers’ Association 
held a two-day conference in Nashville, Tenn., May 6-7 and 
elected the following officers: Emmett Russell, Jr., chair- 
man; C. B. McPhail, vice-chairman, and John M. Ehle, 
secretary. 

The Life Insurance Conservation Association of Canada 
has elected the following officers: President, W. C. Hender- 
son; first vice-president, F. L. Allen; second vice-president, 
K. Finegan, and secretary-treasurer, R. C. Sabiston. 

The annual meeting of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of Montreal will take place at Tudor Hall, James J. 
Ogilvie’s, Ltd., June 10. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Greenville, S. C., 
on May 17 elected Fred L. Whitlock, district manager of 
the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, president. 


LEGISLATIVE 


Nearly 300 life insurance men appeared at a hearing 
of the Pennsylvania House Committee on Insurance here 
May 11 to oppose a bill which would authorize mutual 
savings banks to operate life insurance departments for 
small policies. 
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Report on Industrial 


Insurance 
(Continued from page 9) 


of extended term insurance is on a 
graduated basis ranging from the 
granting of one week of extended 
term insurance for two weeks to five 
weeks of cash premiums paid. Such 
provisions have been made retroac- 
tive to include old policies where 
practicable. In this manner, more 
than protection current while pre- 
miums were being paid has been fur- 
nished to policyholders unable to con- 
tinue their insurance in force. 

Other concessions have been in the 
form of changing the period of the 
contract by making the face of the 
policy paid-up either upon attainment 
of a certain age, or after a certain 
number of premium paying years. 
This is especially true with respect 
to policies issued prior to 1907. Fur- 
ther extensions along this line are 
contemplated for the future. 


Accidental Death and Disability 
Bene fits 

Further concessions covering dis- 
ability and accidental death have 
been added to the terms of Industrial 
contracts. Generally, these provisions 
have been made to include accidental 
death or disability incurred within 
certain age restrictions and arising 
out of certain causes. Under the con- 
ditions of accidental death, the com- 
panies will pay double the face of the 
policy. Certain disablements which 
would cause the policyholder to lose 
his earning power are regarded by 
the companies as justifying the 
waiver of premiums on the policy for 
the remainder of the life of the as- 
sured. In some instances, one-half 
of the amount of insurance is pay- 
able in cash at the date of disability. 

Such additional concessions have 
not been made applicable to policies 
in force as extended or paid-up in- 
surance on a non-forfeiture basis. 

These provisions have been granted 
without extra premium charge and 
have been very liberal in their scope. 


Phraseology of the Policy 


Recently two of the Industrial 
companies have made emphatic 
changes with regard to simplification 
of the provisions of the policy form. 
Such changes have been highly en- 
dorsed by the department, for at the 
best, an Industrial policyholder re- 
gards his contract as being highly 
technical. Further reform in this 
direction in making the terms of the 
policy understandable and concise is 
greatly desirable. 

In reviewing dividend payments on 
Industrial policies, reference should 
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be made to the Massachusetts law 
covering this subject. Section 140 of 
Chapter 175 states: 

“On policies of industrial insurance 
on which premiums are payable week- 
ly, the annual surplus distribution 
shall begin not later than the end of 
the fifth policy year, and be applied 
to the payment of any premiums, or 
at the option of the holder of the pol- 
icy be made in cash, but such a dis- 
tribution shall not be made contingent 
upon the payment of future pre- 
miums.” 

Complaints received at the depart- 
ment respecting dividends are few 
and arise through a misunderstanding 
on the part of the policyholder as to 
how the dividend credit has been 
effected. 

The differences between domestic 
and foreign Industrial companies in 








AGENCY TURNOVER 


The following table is based on ter- 
minations of service in 1936, excluding 
those arising from unpreventible causes 
such as death, retirement and total dis- 
ability. The figures include many cases 
where the agent left for reasons other 
than dislike for the work or failure to 


succeed. Per cent 


terminations 
Length of service to total staff 
Less than | year . 4.6 
| year but less than 2 years. 3.4 
2 years but less than 3 years. 2.3 
3 years but less than 4 years. .1.2 
4 years but less than 5 years.. .9 
Total first five years......12.7 
5 years but less than 10 years. .2.3 
10 years but less than 15 years... .6 
15 years but less than 20 years . .! 
20 years or over (negligible, only 
Il cases) Fei sie it 


Total 15.8 








the method of paying dividends arise 
through the limitation of our law of 
Massachusetts covering payment of 
dividends by Industrial companies. 
The restrictions imposed are on do- 
mestic Industrial companies only. 
This will explain the wide variance 
in the method of crediting dividend 
payments. 

In order to clarify the whole sys- 
tem of dividend payments on weekly 
premium policies in the public mind, 
it is recommended that a uniform 
system of crediting earnings be 
edopted by all companies doing this 
business. It is the opinion of the de- 
partment that the most favorable 
method of uniformity would be that 
of reduction of premium payments, 
although the practice of applying div- 
idends to the purchase of paid-up 
addition at net rates has much to 
recommend it. If this practice was 
standardized for all Industrial com- 
panies it would clear up a great deal 
of the misunderstanding that exists 


in the minds of weekly premium 
policyholders who know that these 
differences in the method of premium 
payments exist, and cannot under- 
stand why a practice of one company 
is not followed by a competing com- 
pany writing the same type of busi- 


ness. 

If the payment of dividends to re- 
duce premiums were a basic contrac- 
tual right, the other methods of 
crediting dividends, that is, in the 
form of paid-up additions, payment 
in cash, and bonuses or extra divi- 
dend payments could be made optional 
depending on individual company 
practice. 


Commissions Paid to Agents 


Drafting men for the Industrial 
field staff as is done largely from the 
more common walks of life, the aver- 
age earnings would suggest that an 
opportunity is offered the agent prob- 
ably in excess of anything that he 
has previously enjoyed. His compen- 
sation for the collection of a debit, a 
guaranteed item, does not represent 
ordinarily over three days’ work, and 
most generally but two and a half. 
In this statement we mean days of 
not over seven or eight hours. 

There remains, then, the balance of 
the week, usually more than half of 
it, for special work and for which 
special commission is provided. Aside 
from the few hours only necessary to 
make up his account and dispose of 
his clerical work, the agent has the 
rest of the time available to seek ac- 
quisitions and to conserve established 
business. 

Each company has its own method 
of compensation, but all contracts con- 
tain a basic collection salary plus 
extra commissions paid for the writ- 
ing of new business. In the scope of 
this inquiry we cannot undertake to 
analyze every contract, but typical 
contracts are appended to this report 
for reference. 

As in any business, the manage- 
ment of industrial insurance com- 
panies must be concerned with the 
maintenance of established accounts. 
Such accounts cannot properly be 
permitted to lapse through indiffer- 
ence, lack of attention, or poor char- 
acter of service by representatives of 
the company. 

In any of these plans of compen- 
sation offered to agents, the basic 
pay is not affected by the lapse or 
surrender of weekly premium policies. 
In the supplementary compensation, 
however, the lapse of a weekly pre- 
mium policy, except when caused by 
death, a maturing of an endowment, 
or a maturing of a period of speci- 
fied limited payment, the cancella- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HALL a Federal court have the right to order a 
Q State insurance department to turn over to an 
out-of-State company the policy reserves which it has 
on deposit for the benefit of its citizens? That is the 
question which, in my opinion, is paramount in the 
recent ruling made by Judge Phillips in the Federal 
District Court sitting at Topeka, Kansas. The ruling 
came in the case of the Occidental Life of Los Angeles 
and the former Federal Reserve Life of Kansas City, 
Kansas. It will be recalled that a receiver was ap- 
pointed for the Federal Reserve Life in May of 1936 
and that, subsequently, the business of the company 
was reinsured by the Occidental Life. 

% 

S everyone knows, Kansas has a protective law 
A under which every life insurance company dom- 
iciled in the Sunflower State must deposit with the 
State approved securities amounting to the full legal 
reserve on policies written. This provides Kansas citi- 
zens with what are known as registered policies and 
furnishes an additione] safeguard against dissipation 
of reserves. At the time of the reinsurance of the 
Federal Reserve Life by the Occidental Life, the former 
had about $2,500,000 in securities up with the State 
under the reserve deposit statute. Title to those secur- 
ities passed to the Occidental Life but the securities 
themselves remained in Kansas. Not to work hardship 
on the reinsurer, Kansas permitted releases of those 
deposits, where needed, to foreclose, or for the refund- 
ing of bonds, conditioned upon the fact that the secur- 
ities would be redeposited following such use. Already 
the Kansas department has released for the use of 
the Occidental Life some $1,016,176 in this manner. 
In addition, the Occidental Life has received about 
$54,677 from coupons, etc., on bonds. Securities of the 
former Federal Reserve Life which still remain in 
Kansas total, at this writing, $1,373,794. Now (under 
precise date of May 12, 1937) comes the Federal Dis- 
trict Court’s opinion that the Kansas Insurance De- 
partment should turn over all the Federal Reserve 
Life securities to the Occidental Life even though title 
to them is already vested in the latter. 


BVIOUSLY, if the outstanding liability of the 

reinsurer on Kansas policies of the Federal Re- 
serve Life were less than the total securities on deposit, 
covering the full legal reserve of contracts in the State, 
there could be no real reasons for withholding transfer 
of the securities themselves to the Occidental Life. 
However, it must be remembered that Kansas enacted 
its registered policy law for the express protection of 
Kansas citizens. Now the Federal Court is stipulating 
(though not as a mandatory order) that Kansas must 
give up those securities. Obviously, in my opinion, such 
action nullifies the intent of the Kansas statute. 


HIS is not a matter in which any stigma of any 

nature or kind attaches to the Occidental Life. That 
company has clearly and fully complied with its rein- 
surance obligations to the Federal Reserve Life. Rather 
do I see it as a difference between State right and 
Federal opinion. 


























Life Insurance Week 
(May 17th—22nd) 


The financial security which 
Life Insurance is offering to the 
people of this country will ke 
emphasized during Life Insur- 
ance Week. From coast to 
coast the famous slogan will be 
reprinted —‘’The sooner you 
plan your future, the better 
your future will be.” 


Security is the theme of the 
Metropolitan’s advertisement 
in a list of May magazines.* 
The copy points out that Life 
Insurance is as secure asa 
bowline knot—the knot which 
sailors the world over know is 


dependable. 


























*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


New appointments in the industrial branch of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life of Boston have been announced ef- 
fective May 24. John J. Mulcahy, formerly district man- 
ager at Lewiston, Me., is transferred to the Yonkers, New 
York, district as district manager. He succeeds George G. 
Levy who will continue in the service of the company as 
deputy manager. Arthur J. Clairmont succeeds Mr. Mul- 
cahy at Lewiston. 

Manuel Gelles has been appointed an assistant actuary 
of the Mutual Life of New York. Mr. Gelles entered that 
department after graduation from college in 1924 and be- 
came a Fellow of the Actuarial Society of America by ex- 
amination in 1928. 

W. S. Hosking, controller of the Occidental Life, Los 
Angeles, has been elected treasurer of the company, and 
John V. Hawley of the Transamerica Corporation was 
named to succeed Mr. Hosking. 


DEATHS 


Richard C. Kelly, 51, vice-president and director of the 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C. 

Lewis Edward Miller, of Savannah, Ga., district manager 
of the Interstate Life Insurance Co. 

J. Calvin Moss, 72, forty years district manager of the 
Union Central Life at Lynchburg, Va. 

Richard M. Decker, Newark, N. J., long affiliated with 
the William A. White state agency of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life. 

John P. Denison, 69, for more than 25 years general 
agent in Chicago for the State Mutual Life Assurance, 
Worcester, Mass., and a nationally recognized authority on 
tax matters relative to life insurance funds. 

Norris Harkness Bokum, 54, general agent in Chicago 
for the Massachusetts Mutual Life, and senior partner in 
the insurance firm of Bokum & Dingle. 





Actuarial Society 





TELLING 
POINTS 


...tersely told 


A Booklet of Facts 
Presented Visually, 
Simply 


1936 a Satisfactory Year 

52nd Financial Statement 
Investment Highlights 
Comparative Records 1926-1936 


Seven Significant Years 


Loan Repayments 


Needs 


favorite sales tools. 


O. J. ARNOLD, passwort 








A Decade of Steady and Conservative Growth 


How N¥NL’s Asset Dollar Is Diversified 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 


Each year N¥NL fieldmen get these up-to-the-minute facts 
about their Company in this handy, presentable form. Nat- 
urally enough, “Telling Points” has become one of their 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STRONG~ Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 


Re-elects Officers 


All officers were re-elected at the 
annual meeting of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York last week. 
M. A. Linton, president of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, will again serve as 
president. Other officers re-elected 
were: vice-presidents: John M. Laird, 
vice-president and secretary, Connec- 
ticut General Life; Ray D. Murphy, 
vice-president and actuary, Equitable 
Life of New York; secretary, J. B. 
Maclean, associate actuary, Mutual 
Life of N. Y.; treasurer, E. W. Mar- 
shall, vice-president and actuary, 
Provident Mutual Life; editor. John 
R. Larus, vice-president and actuary, 
Phoenix Mutual Life. 

The address of the president is re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue, as is 
also a digest of the remarks on State 
Pensions in Great Britain by Rainard 
B. Robbins, secretary and actuary of 
the Teachers Insurance & Annuity 
Association. Other papers read at 
this meeting, which also featured gen- 
eral discussions on current actuarial 
problems, were the following: 

“Actuarial Note: Henderson’s 
Mechanico-Graphic Method of Grad- 
uation,” by W. G. Bowerman, assis- 
tant actuary, New York Life. 

“Actuarial Note: A Guide to Graphic 
Graduation,” by C. A. Orloff, Marsh 
& McLennan, Chicago. 

“Notes on Interpolation,” by Kings- 
land Camp, assistant mathematician, 
Equitable Life, New York. 


Palmer Operated on as 
Code Nears House Action 


Almost concurrently with the vote 
taken on the Illinois Code by the House 
of Representatives of that state, In- 
surance Director Ernest Palmer was 
rushed to a Springfield, IIl., hospital 
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for an emergency appendectomy. 
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‘S| ALONG CITY STREETS | RE-DEDICATION 


By DAVID PORTER At the celebration of our thirty-fifth anniversary in which 
yer friends, neighbors and patrons the country over have happily 
TERE is a well-founded belief that no member of | jruteps ion white instiaton wan founded in 1802 
che the working press was over permitted by his finer | . . . that a life insurance institution is the trustee for 
instincts or the sacred traditions of his profession to the hard-earned savings of thoughtful people who wish 
up a meal on the to stay the economic loss suffered when a loved one is 
. ass 1 called beyond 
ith P iy ) ees: 
ek cuff. This is more or ... that financial strength is to be sought at all times, not 
a radi ‘ for the mere purpose of accumulating large sums, but for 
less predicated on the the honest purpose of ever being able as well as willing to 
theory that a good work- live up to the letter as well as to the spirit of every policy 
“a a" " placed in the home... 
man is worthy of his 
pe, ’ ; To these simple precepts of the honest conduct of the busi- 
salt, etcetera. Whateve1 ness, we pledge unswerving fidelity in the uncounted decades 
on ahead, to the end that policyholders and beneficiaries will 


the position taken in the 
matter, this department 
BO found itself one of a 
crowd of 1300 lusty 
trenchermen who  ap- 
peared bright and early 
at the Hotel Astor on 


receive the full, prompt benefit of their life insurance at 
that uncertain time, certain to come to us all. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
Em ACCIDENT IvsuranceCo., Inc. 


HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 














oe 
Monday morning of last 2s dent THE SHIELD 
] ogy 6A. CRAIG, Chairmen of the Beard, W.R. WILLS, President THE SHIELD 


week, worked havoc on 


e an imposing breakfast 

)- menu and listened to ai [= 
. keynoters Joe Behan, 44 
c. vice-president of the iX 


- Mass. Mutual, and New | 
s | York Superintendent Arthur ¥. Youngman THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 
| 











d Louis H. Pink. The af- 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


‘ fair, in the event that you were not among the fam- 
- ished 1300, was the Early Bird Breakfast of the Life 
Underwriters Association of the City of New York, 





| 


New Policy Contracts 


: and the purpose of it, besides that of reaching for the 
waffles and bacon, was to initiate Life Insurance Week Excellent Territory Open 
l and start the official ball rolling for the ensuing year Representatives Wanted 








The piece de resistance was the slate of nominees for 
executive posts in the association, and the 1300 lis- 
tened to it and found it good. 


INCE these nominations are tantamount to election when the 
June meeting takes place, it is safe to report here that the 
next president of the association, to succeed Ralph G. Engelsman, 


will be Arthur V. Youngman, chairman of the executive committee | An Exceptional Opportunity 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mer. | 




















and production manager of the De Long agency, Mutual Benefit 

Life. Associated with him in this highly important job will be For Texas Agents 

Vice-Presidents Harris L. Wofford, Diedrich H. Ware and Robert Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 

B. Skillings, with Louis A. Cerf, Jr., secretary-treasurer. Lloyd | Vey Liesl Rene ie ee em 
| 


Patterson, general agent in the Pershing Square agency of the 
Mass. Mutual, was selected for the chairmanship of the executive 


Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


A a Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


° 

GRADUATE of Williams College, ’22, Mr. Young- Texas Life Insurance Company 
Ags has been in the life insurance business since | Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 
1925. From 1933 to 1935 he was sales manager of a = 
group of agents of the De Long unit, giving up this 
responsibility in the latter year and then resuming it 


























in 1936. He is also chairman of the committee on 
administration for the association, and last year was 
chairman of the membership committee which secured The Home Life Insurance Company 


the all-time record of 2324 members. Indicative of his 
ability as a personal producer, he has hit the target 
at which every life underwriter aims and so few reach 
—million dollar production—and his consistent average 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 











is approximately $750,000 annually. He will find an and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 
excellent teammate in Lloyd Patterson, since the latter E 

is an old hand at association administration and knows A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 

all about the sometimes difficult technique of running Basil S. Walsh Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
an intricate and long-established organization. It ap- ees a ecearserigs 
pears, from even a cursory glance at the slate of Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
nominees, like a busy and aggressive year ahead. _—— 
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KEEPING 
THE 
“TWISTER” 
AWAY 
FROM 
YOUR 


DON’T SELL PRICE . . . SELL 
CONTRACTS 


Why does the twister flourish? Because of 
the manner in which most contracts are sold. 
There isn’t enough emphasis on the protection 
provided in the contract. Premiums, dividends, 
net costs . . . so often stressed . . . emphasize 
price. Keep away from price and sell the con. 
tract, or you play into the “twister’s” hands. 


To sell contracts you must know not only the 
contracts of your own company, but those of its 
contemporaries as well. You cannot depend 
upon synopses of these forms. Every word in 
the contracts is important, and has much to do 
with the liberality or restriction of the protec. 
tion it affords. But . . . knowing this coverage, 
and selling it to your clients, is the price of 
salvation from the “twister.” 


POLICYHOLDERS 


Let the HANDY GUIDE be your protection 


against the “twister.” 


THE HANDY GUIDE gives you the com- 
plete wording of the featured policies of the 
leading American and Canadian companies, in- 
cluding Family Income, Retirement Income. 
Temporary Insurance, Special Contracts and 
Annuities. You will have the frequently en- 
countered forms in use by 140 of the old line 
companies. This information, subject to an- 
ual revision, is arranged on a company basis, 
and in easily located sections, and treats with 


SPECIAL FORMS OF INSURANCE 


Such as Income, Joint Life. Modified Life. 
Preferred Risk, Term, ete. 


ANNUITIES 


Contracts of various types of annuities, to- 
gether with rates and amounts purchased by 
$1.000 at various ages, with price of an annuity 
annually, semi-annually, and monthly. 


PREMIUM RATES 


Ordinary Life, Endowments, Special Con- 
tracts, Single Premiums, Terms, Whole Life, 
Industrial, Infantile, Endowment at the various 
ages of issue. 


NEW DIVIDEND SCALE FOR 1937 
Dividends on Fully Paid Life Policy. Rates 


of interest payable, and Dividend Illustrations 
with Net Costs for 10 and 20 years. 


ACTUAL DIVIDEND HISTORIES 
On policies issued in 1922 and 1917. 


CASH VALUES 


Cash Values, paid-up and extended insurance 
on various forms. 


RESERVES AND NET PREMIUMS 


Net Premiums and Reserve Values on Amer- 
ican Experience 3° and 314“; first year full 
preliminary term 3% and 344%: modified 
preliminary term (ordinary life basis) ; modified 
preliminary term (N. J. Standard); modified 
preliminary term (Ill. Standard); select and 
ultimate; and Combined Experience 4°¢: to- 
gether with the Present Value of Annuities of 
$1, and other valuable mortality and monetary 
tables. 


USE THIS VALUABLE BOOK AS A PRO- 
TECTION AGAINST TWISTING, AND AS A 
BASIS FOR YOUR TRAINING DURING 1937. 


Page size 44%, by 73% inches—more than 1600 
pages, printed on light, strong opaque bible stock, 
and substantially bound in fabricoid, including an 
Accumulative Index. List price $4 plain, $4.35 thumb 
indexed. Ask for company prices and club rates. 


THE SPECTATOR, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In every branch of engineering one considera- | 
of By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN -— is uppermost in the minds of men charged 
. with the responsibility of design truction. 
iid. HE United States Supreme Court has kept a strong That is the ae ae a a 
10n hold on the headlines during the past fortnight, not Fidelity contracts include a “safety factor” of 
ids, » through the retirement, effective June 2, of the con- more than usual strength. The current “Annual 
my; ee een a ee a ee Statement” shows assets of $112,438,051.80 with 
1Ze ees Cees We Ve ee . surplus of $6,327,367.44 and a special contigency 
on. of important decisions handed down. On Monday of reserve fund of $1,100,000.00. Insurance in force 
this week, the high tribunal upheld the Constitutionality at the same time has increased to $358,463,516. 
of the Social Security Act; the lineup on the old-age Further evidence of conservative successful man- 
sina obi ae i ii ft eiadi Maaliatis, agement is found in the length of service of its 
he insurance pian was fw 06 6 ye official staff, which averages twenty-five years. 
its ance 5 to 4, with Justice Benjamin Cardozo writing both Fidelity operates on a 3% reserve basis, full 
- majority opinions—on his sixty-seventh birthday. And level net premium, in thirty-seven states, including 
nd a week before, the Supreme Court sustained the 1934 New York and Massachusetts. It is > friendly 
‘ , . ; : company—friendly to its field and policyholders 
In Louisiana law imposing a graduated license tax on alike. 
do chain stores, based on the number of units operated 
ac. throughout the country, and also upheld the “windfall he DELI y MU I I JAL LIFE 
re tax” provisions of the 1936 Revenue Act. For life in- INSURANCE COMPANY 
of eurance men the Social Security decision is naturally PHILADELPHIA 
of the greatest interest, particularly the validation of WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 
the pension plan. As has already been pointed out, the 


governmental scheme gives official endorsement to the 
idea of providing for old age, but its prospective benefits 
are toc small to do away with the need for privately 
provided life insurance and annuities. 


* » * 


HE labor field has also seen important developments. 

By a vote of 17,412 to 7207, in the largest election yet 
held under the Wagner act by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, the employees of the Jones & McLaughlin 
Steel Corp. last week decided that all of them—minority 
as well as majority—were to be represented by the C.I.O. 
union in bargaining with the employer. Affecting labor 
as a whole, President Roosevelt on Monday of this week 
—preceding by three days the second anniversary of the 
invalidation of the NIRA—sent a message to Congress 
urging the passage of legislation so that “only the goods 
which have been produced under conditions which meet 
the minimum standards of free labor shall be admitted 
to interstate commerce.” The chairmen of the House and 
Senate labor committees have prepared bills—reported 





























A LIFE POLICY 


The growth of the Life Insurance Policy 
has been rather wonderful. Its beginning 
—merely a DEATH policy — Today —a 
LIFE policy in every sense of the word. A piece 
of paper, if you will, that the great Institution of 
Life Insurance brings unscathed through every catas- 
trophe. A piece of paper justifying the faith of 
millions of people. 

Social Security? No, not merely social security— 
Triple Social Security! A protection against emer- 
gencies—a guarantee of satisfactory income through- 
out old age—protection to dependents against death 
and its consequences—that’s a Life Insurance Policy. 
Are you looking for a company standing 100% 
behind her policies? Then you will find it pays to 
be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 
2 FRANKFORT - : INDIANA 
OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
C ended May 15 and 23, 1937 according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 


not to be identical—to carry out the President’s aim. 


























* 
TRIPLE THRIFT 





May 15 May 23 

Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 

70 industrials .. 155.90 154.03 153.3 156.44 
30 rails ....... 16.06 45.41 44.85 46.18 A Midland Mutual policy- 
100 stocks 122.95 121.44 120.79 123.37 owner is thrice thrifty. For his 

30 bonds 99.84 99.52 99.47 99.92 


savings he gets: 
1. Family security 
2. An accumulative estate 


3. Favorable tax exemptions 


TEEL ingot production in the United States has been 

maintained at 92 per cent of capacity for the past 
three weeks, The Iron Age estimates. This trade author- 
ity’s composite index for steel scrap has sunk to $17.92, 
equal to the low point of the year on Jan. 4. 


te THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 


FTER a 28-to-32 point decline in the preceding > 
A week, cotton futures last week gained 8 to 20 points, Life Insurance Company 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


though trading was light. Wheat prices on the Chicago 

Board of Trade last week rose to 2% to 7% cents, due CHARTERED 1905 
partly to bad crop news from the Southwest; corn and 
rye also advanced substantially, while oats showed little 


change. 
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National of Vermont 
Honors V. P. Field 


Edward D. Field, vice-president of 
the National Life Insurance Company, 
recently marked the 40th anniversary 
of his service with the company, when 
the home office and sales force of the 
National throughout the country com- 
bined to do him honor. On his desk he 
found both business and beauty 
heaped—$10,141,277 in new life in- 
surance applied for, the result of a 
24-working-day campaign in his 
honor, during which National Life 
agents engaged in a sales campaign 
simulating a baseball contest, with 
the slogan, “The Field is Fielding 
for Field.” 


The drive for life insurance sales 
was one of the most exciting and suc- 
cessful campaigns ever staged by the 
National, and much of the credit is 
due to Fred S. Brynn, agency super- 
visor, who, under the direction of 
Supt. L. P. Brigham, had immediate 
charge of the drive. 

One of the National’s general agen- 
cies in New York City, that headed 
by Edgar T. Wells, turned in applica- 
tions for slightly over $1,000,000 of 
new insurance. The central New York 
agency at Binghamton was second, 
with over three-quarters of a million, 
and Los Angeles and the Leonard 
agencies in New York were very 
nearly tied for third place, with 
slightly over half a million. 








* MODERN LIFE INSURANCE SINCE 1845 * 





FROM THE AGENTS’ VIEWPOINT 


Principal task set for Mutual Benefit booklets and leaflets 
is to back up the agent in his job of selling and servicing 
life insurance. Some of the booklets prepare the way, 
never giving away the agent’s whole story but pointing 
always toward the sale. Other booklets follow up, sum- 
marizing and aiding conservation. Whatever the purpose, 


they are prepared from the agents’ viewpoint. 


The 
MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY * NEWARK « N *« J* 
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DEBORAH FRANKLIN MEETS 
HIS HONOR 


19-year-old Evelyn Edstrom of Pitts- 
burgh, who was selected by the judges as 
the best double for Mrs. Deborah Frank. 
lin, being welcomed at City Hall in Phila- 
delphia last Friday, May 21, by Mayor S. 
Davis Wilson. Miss Edstrom will be Deb- 
orah Franklin and the official hostess at 
the annual convention of the Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania in Pittsburgh, 
June 3-5. 


Federation Program 


Advance registrations already re 
ceived for the 1937 Pennsylvania 
Insurance Days, sponsored by the In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania, 
to be held at the William Penn Hotel 
in Pittsburgh June 3-5, indicate that 
the attendance at this annual conclave 
will be the largest in the Federation's 
history, even exceeding the exception- 
ally large attendance of last year. 

The Life Conference program is as 
follows: 


Friday, June 4 

10:30 A. M.—Holgar J. Johnson, Penn Me- 
tual Life, Pittsburgh, chairman. 

Life Insurance Plays a Leading Role, by 
John A. Stevenson, executive vice-presi- 
dent Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia. 

Business Insurance, Its Opportunities, by 
F. W. Ries, Jr., manager Canada Life 
Assurance, Pittsburgh. 

6:45 P.M.—Banquet [in honor of former 
Governor John S. Fisher, retiring presi- 
dent Federation). 

Presentation Conservation of Life and 
Property Award. 

Presentation diamond wrist watch to Deb 
orah Franklin. 

Holgar J. Johnson, toastmaster. 

Dr. Virgil Jordan, president National I» 
dustrial Conference Board on Prospects 
of American Prosperity. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


doubt if any section of the country threw more 
wholehearted effort, more head and back effort, into 
trying to make it a success than our own New England 
states. From Portland to New Haven local associations 
were amazed at the response from members at all 
gatherings and the usual urgings and promptings to get 
the crowd out were not in evidence anywhere. Did it 
accomplish anything? I think so. I have seen enough, 
and heard enough, to lead me to believe that Life In- 
surance Week is Life Insurance Strong. 

& 

EORGE L. HUNT, of the New England Mutual, 
G was of course at Washington, but his radioed talk 
in opening the week was heard by hundreds who had 
worked with him in the vast amount of preliminary 
work that was necessary. No chairman every worked 
more intelligently than Mr. Hunt and the business owes 
him no end of thanks. All his insurance life he has 
been a strong organization man and the experience he 


|‘ speaking of the late Life Insurance Week... . I 


relations man for the Sun Life of Montreal. On Tues- 
day the women crowded every available inch of space 
in the John Hancock Auditorium to listen to Dale Car- 
negie, author of “How to Make Friends.” The Governor 
of the Commonwealth was there as well as Presidents 
Guy W. Cox of the John Hancock, George Willard 
Smith of the New England Mutual, and Francis P. 
Sears of the Columbian National. 
& 


N Hartford the week was a busy one with no let-down 
| in activities until it closed. Commissioner John C. 
Blackall was on the radio with a splendid endorsement. 
Peter M. Frazer, vice-president of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual, was the speaker at an “early bird” breakfast. The 
Hartford idea of intensive effort among school children 
by talks and letter writing contests was very successful 
this year. . . . In New Haven about three under- 
writers got up with the sun to hear Henry E. North, of 
the Metropolitan, and were well rewarded by his talk. 
Mayor John W. Murphy, of New Haven, was on hand 
and recalled the “days when” he too carried a rate 
book. ... In Portland, C. Waldo Lovejoy, the new com- 
missioner, spoke and Dr. Adam P. Leighton, who heads 
up the Portland City Council, told the assembled under- 
writers, “you men are doing more good than almost any 












































tts. acquired as president of the Connecticut Underwriters other crowd of men in the world today.” More than 
as and Hartford Underwriters and in National Associa- 150 underwriters were present at the “early bird” 
nk- tion work gave him an intimate view of the vast job breakfast. - 
1. that had been handed him. The smoothness with which 
ob. the national program flowed is the best tribute to the OHN MARSHALL HOLCOMBE, JR., who is con- 
at way the job was handled. stantly appearing somewhere, turned up at Man- 
ce 6 chester, N. H., where the local association had arranged 
ah, N Boston over 1000 “early birds” rose with the dawn a joint meeting with the Kiwanis, Lions, City Club and 
on Saturday and were rewarded with one of the best Chamber of Commerce. His talk on “Life Insurance and 
talks of the week, given by George H. Harris, public the Public” was broadcast. 
re- 
nia WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 
In- : ' : ‘ ‘ ve j — 
‘a Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life, Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 
tel lowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
nat Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
al Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 
. Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
ns Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
on- Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Leans April 24 ment May 1 ment May 9 ment May 16 ment 
as On Farm Property...........-+++++ oes $394,806 12.00 $529,524 8.90 $175,137 2.80 $552,383 9.31 
. On Dwellings and Business Property.... 2,242,012 68.15 3,222,783 54.20 1,473,365 23.57 1,186,619 20.00 
a $2,636,818 80.15 $3,752,307 63.10 $1,648,502 26.37 $1,739,002 29.31 
Railroad Securities Bae ia / “ " oe 
Bonds pe i. $200,100 6.08 $372,763 6.27 $1,210,864 19.37 $452,024 7.62 
fu RE ex ek Ot sac vows od Seeceaeel aes 50,122 84 54.900 pT ore 
gece ae Fo ena een. oe $200,100 ~ 6.08 $422,885 7.11 $1,265,764 20.25 $452,024 7.62 
by Did a 
‘ — Utility Securities $232,709 7.07 $378,061 6.36 $1,821,045 29.13 $3,177,358 53.56 
ee. <oreeesee ns NPS S REY "26,350 79 perp + ies 12,970 21 5,000 08 
by Total $259,059 7.86 $378,061 6.36 $1,834,015 29.34 $3,182,358 53.64 
of) ee ee coe eeece <07,¥ 
fe Gevernment Securities $300.000 4.80 ae 
U. S. Government Bonds. *100,000 1.60 a Lane 
Canadian Bonds weeeeeens tacapedaseees x gui el ieee <2 pe 
a oo $161,500 4.92 $1,345,371 22.62 1,078,781 17.25 $516,981 8.71 
F Total $161,500 4.92 $1,345,371 22.62 "$1,478,781 23.65 $516,981 8.71 
OURL cccccccsessess 6$6066000006666 ’ 
d Miscellaneous Securities 900. 980 rs mes wd $25,000 39 $200 2 
eored Titan SRN ERs 3,663 12 $47,900 0” eae ae: 42,051 072 
; OS eee eR Gree $32,413 99 $47,900 ‘31 $25,000 .39 $42,251 72 
_— $623,059 18.94 $2,096,195 $5.25 $4,535,690 72.55 $4,146,563 69.89 
Bonds 2.1... ccc eeccecceeeensenecessors ett r+ 98,022 165 67.870 1.08 _ 47,05 ae. 
mane occ ececeeseseereseseeresesooseoe ‘ 636818 80:15 3.752.307 638.10 1.648.502 26.37 1,739,002 29.31 
ns ncevecbScetne bib sesdasmeeeee =,006,515 pet a pects: 1st moras ™ . ———— eitanes 
aes "$3,289,890 100.00 $5,946,524 100.00 $6,252,062 100.00 $5,932,616 100.00 
MORE ncccccceesssesercosesoveneeess 3,259, : 
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Report on Industrial 


Insurance 
(Concluded from page 26) 


tion is reflected in the supplementary 
compensation. This is also true of 
a surrendered policy. 

Generally speaking, with the In- 
dustrial policy there are fifty-two ex- 
posures to lapse throughout the year. 
Consequently, without ability to con- 
serve, without a strong urge for the 
agent to do his best in this channel, 
it would be difficult for companies to 
establish and maintain this business. 

Proper interest in and care of es- 
tablished business can be assured and 
secured only through an urge imposed 
by including in the compensation 


plan an item that will reflect to an 
extent any adverse experience of the 
agent in conserving established bus- 
iness. The necessity of this is insep- 
arable from the successful operation 
of weekly premium insurance. With- 
out this urge, too many calls for the 
collection of premiums would be neg- 
lected and insufficient effort made to 
perpetuate the insurance accounts of 
many policyholders. Thus the policy- 
holders would suffer. 


Dealing With Policyholders 


Occasionally the criticism is voiced 
that Industrial Insurance is improp- 
erly placed because of the pressure 
placed upon the agent by the home 
office for a large volume of new 
business. The agent is sometimes 
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LET’S LOOK AT THE 
RECORDS! 


Insurance in Force, Jan. 1, 1936 
Insurance Issued during 1936...... 
Net Gain in Insurance for 1936 


Insurance in Force, Jan. 1, 1937... . 


Do you know of any other Life In- 
surance company our size, not having 
“Allied Lines,” that equaled the above 
record during 1936? 


THERE MUST BE A REASON! 


Way Nor Ask Apsout It? 


Direct your letter to 


4. B. OLSON, Agency Vice President 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
LIFE COMPANY 


Licensed in Twenty-one States and the District of Columbia 


$119,038,350 
21,678,960 
7,370,862 
126,409,212 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Organized 1901 
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pictured as being hounded by the 
company to increase his premium 
collections. Human nature being what 
it is, there is no doubt that fairly 
persistent pressure is exerted on the 
agency force to secure new business, 
but there is at least an equal degree 
of pressure to avoid lapses and to 
secure the reinstatement of lapsed 
business. A prevented lapse or a re- 
vival secured increases the remunera- 
tion of the agent fully as much as 
does the writing of a new policy. In 
any other business enterprise no less 
pressure would be exerted in the en- 
deavor to keep salesmen and collec- 
tors working at the peak of their 
efficiency. 

Sometimes the burden of weekly 
premiums may appear to justify a 
charge of overinsurance. An examina. 
tion of the facts, however, indicates 
that many families, prior to the de- 
pression, used steadily increasing in- 
comes to acquire additiona! Industrial 
policies from time to time, and when 
incomes were very sharply reduced it 
naturally happened that the weekly 
premiums were relatively much larger 
than when the insurance was orig- 
inally applied for. In those families 
where the steady accumulation of 
Industrial policies gave rise to charge 
of “overloading” when the depres- 
sion came, the financial help which 
the insured were able to secure from 
the company by cashing in policies 
supplied much reason for thankful- 
ness. 

As a matter of fact, at the very 
depth of the depression in 1933 the 
amount of Industrial insurance in 
force was 94 per cent of its previous 
highest peak, reached in 1931. If 
there had been a tremendous volume 
of real overloading it certainly would 
have been impossible for these fam- 
ilies with income so drastically re- 
duced, to have maintained almost the 
full amount of insurance protection 
secured in years of ample incomes. 

It is also claimed at times that In- 
dustrial agents place Endowment pol- 
icies on children and adults where 
Life policies would be preferable. The 
truth of the matter is that the major 
portion of Industrial insurance is on 
the Life plan, and Endowments are 
placed mainly because certain in- 
dividuals will not apply for any other 
kind of insurance. 

It has been found by the Depart- 
ment that the companies engaged in 
this business have been at all times 
eager to find what might be the 
“faults” of Industrial insurance. 
Whenever such faults become ap- 
parent they have endeavored to ret- 
tify them. Most of the complaints 
that are received by the Department 
are from misunderstanding. 
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Family Income... 


ANOTHER up-to-date service 

offered by State Life Agents is the 
“Family Income Policy’—in ad- 
vanced form. If the Insured survives 
the income period, the contract is 
continued on the “Ordinary Life” plan, 
premium rate as at age of issue. Dis- 
ability and Double Indemnity benefits 
may be included as usual... State Life 
Agents serve prospects from ages 
one day to sixty-five years... State 
Life offers agency opportunities for 
those qualified. 
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STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 
INDIANA 


1894 : Purely Mutual : 1937 











Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 700 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 
beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 




















Ninety Years 


On the 25th day of May in the year 1847, John W. 
Hornor opened an office in Philadelphia on behalf of 
sixty-five associates who that day became THE PENN 
Mutvuat Lire Insurance COMPANY. 


After two years’ study of English life insurance, Mr. 
Hornor had interested twenty-seven prominent citi- 
zens in the idea of founding a mutual life insurance 
company. And the Legislature of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania had granted a charter. 


They purposed to insure one another, and others 
who might join them, by building and maintaining 
a safely calculated reservoir of money, through 
periodic premium deposits. Those insured were to 
share the risks, the expenses, and the savings. 


Most of our great American life insurance com- 
panies had a similar beginning. And_ scientific 
actuarial bases, expert investment policies faithfully 
employed, and constant perception of and serving 
the broadening needs of our people, have brought 
them to world-wide preéminence in magnitude and 
power and worth of their social service. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. H. KINGSLEY, President 


Philadelphia 


Independence Square 














A General Agent 


(of one of the leading companies) 
Writes Us 


When I entered the life insurance business in 1899 I 
was furnished with a HANDY GUIDE, and the HANDY 
GUIDE has been my daily and useful companion since 
that time. 

I highly prize my complete set going well back into 
the 90s. 

With much interest I have read your introduction “The 
Danger of Half Truths” from the 1934 edition. I agree 
with you most heartily. It is dangerous to trust to the 
synopsis of the policy contract or application, for very 


frequently these are made by inexperienced men who 
are not qualified to judge of the value of the various 


clauses and restrictions. 
Among other reasons why I have highly valued and 
used your publications is because you have shown the 
full contract—a most useful service to all life insur- 
ance men. 
In this case there is 36 years of experience behind this 
preference of the HANDY GUIDE. 
Order a copy for your own use. Hundreds of agents 
are swinging to the dependability of the HANDY 
GUIDE. 

List Price $4 plain, $4.35 thumb-indexed 


(Ask for company club rates) 


THE SPECTATOR 
Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mid-West L.O.M.A. 


(Concluded from page 17) 


which carry a specific statement that 
no commission accounts are included. 
Some companies are simply doing 
nothing. Consensus of opinion with 
regard to the Social Security Act is 
that first the status of commissioned 
agents remains to be clarified; second, 
that it is of prime importance that the 
companies should know as soon as pos- 
sible just what they must do under the 
act and should then determine upon 
a uniform course of effective proce- 
dure. Further opinion was that 
brokerage contracts do not, in all 
probability, come under the act at all. 

As regards state laws, it was point- 
ed out that in California it is sug- 
gested that the agent is an employee 
but that the state then puts the burden 
of proof on the company to show that 
he is not. The New York law poses a 
new problem for the companies since 
the law there excludes earnings of 
over $3,000. The company difficulty is 
in the possibility that accounts must 
be kept for months, only to discover 
that the agent’s earnings have gone 
over $3,000 and that the law does not 
apply. If payments have meanwhile 
been made, the company may find leg- 
islative and other difficulties in the 
way of refunds. 


Three Classifications 


Present conditions are so upset 
and diverse that the agents and em- 
ployees actually break into three divi- 
sions: 1. Those who may be subject 
to both state and Federal tax; 2. 
Those who may be subject to state but 
not to Federal tax; 3. Those who may 
be subject to Federal but not to state 
tax. For Federal settlement of the 
status of commissioned agents, all 
companies are looking to Government 
rulings in the cases of the contracts 
of the Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., and the 
contracts of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life of Milwaukee—both of which 
have been submitted and on both of 
which a ruling is anticipated. 

A most significant feature stressed 
during the Social Security discussion 
was that if the life insurance compa- 
nies consistently and persistently em- 
phasize that agents are independent 
units and that the companies have no 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 


10 S. LaSalle St, Chicago 
Telephone Franklin 4020 
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control over them, that very admission 
(tacit or otherwise) of lack of control 
may hold the element of danger from 
an agency standpoint. In other words, 
admitting a lack of control over agents 
may have a negative consideration in- 
volved and may itself contain the ele- 
ments of a potential threat to com- 
pany-agency relations. 

In reviewing company budgets for 
what was a fillet mignon cut from the 
meat of the conference program, Gen- 
eral Chairman Boissard, using motion 
picture graphs and slides, described a 
company budget as a means of keeping 
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Hotel HAMILTO 
ALL BEDROOMS AIR-CONDITIONED 
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ALL_ BEDROOMS AIR-CONDITIONED 
16th & H St, N.W. Phone Met. 2260 
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BOSTON 


The Wonder Hotel of New 
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Radio in Every 
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company costs within prescribed limits 
and said that this was influenced by 
general considerations, actual past re- 
sults, adequate control in operation 
and ultimate underwriting profits, 
dividends to policyholders and surplus 
additions. Among general budget con- 
siderations Mr. Boissard listed: 1. Net 
premiums to cover policy claims; 2. 
Surrender charges and reserve pay- 
ments; 3. Disability, double indemnity 
and annuities; 4. Premiums expense 
limitation laws. 

On the afternoon of the second day 
of the conference Dr. Alfred Manes 
discussed European hyper-inflation of 
currency and its effect on life insur- 
ance companies that were compelled to 
suffer. He pointed out that a complete 
collapse of currency from inflation in 
Germany finally reached a low point 
where the monetary value of premiums 
was so small that it did not pay to 
attempt their collection. 


Bonus Plans 


The first day of the meeting heard 
bonus plans for clerical efficiency dis- 
cussed by J. F. Adams, office manager 
of the Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis; with economies in per- 
sonnel administration outlined by L. 
D. Ramsey, secretary of the Business 
Men’s Assurance of Kansas City. That 
afternoon, in addition to the remarks 
on budgeting made by General Chair- 
man Boissard, the convention members 
discussed collection of premiums from 
the home-office and field-office stand- 
points. Presiding then was William 
Hagerman, comptroller of the Minne- 
sota Mutual Life of St. Paul. 

The second day’s sessions witnessed 
the round table meeting on the Social 
Security Act and the talk made by 
Dr. Manes. In addition, the accounting 
problems in Schedule T were reviewed 
in a paper by M. C. Ledden, chief ac- 
countant of the Lincoln National Life, 
and economies in the use of tabulating 
equipment were discussed by L. 
Mosele, auditor of the American Na- 
tional, and J. C. Seitz, actuary of the 
Guarantee Mutual Life. Vice-presi- 
dent R. E. Langdon of the Guarantee 
Mutual, presided last Friday morning, 
with Horace T. Polk, treasurer of the 
National Life & Accident, in the chair 
for the final afternoon. 





T. C. RAFFERTY 


Consulting Actuary 
Actuarial, Agency and 
Management Problems 

915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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- ARE YOU HUNTING 
A| AwITH A BOW AND ARROW? 


THE WOODS ARE STILL FULL OF 

GAME BUT IT TAKES MODERN 

WEAPONS TO BRING HOME THE 
RESULTS. 











TWO NEW MODERN WEAPONS IN THE 
HANDS OF EVERY BERKSHIRE ASSO- 
CIATE :— 


—- Berkshire Family Protection Policy 


+> Berkshire Juvenile Insurance 


Investigate Now— 
Write for Details 


“Ask Any Berkshire Agent” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


FRED H. RHODES, President 























THE 


GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK CITY 


% 
A MUTUAL COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1860 
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GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 77 YEARS 








What the 
SPECTATOR 
LIFE INDEX 

offers you in 1937 


A reporting in detail of the Financial Standing 
and Results of Operations of the legal reserve 
American and Canadian companies for the five 
year period to January 1, 1937. Every company 
with more than a million in force is included. 


* 


A separate table showing the division of busi- 
ness of companies writing both Ordinary and 
Industrial. 


* 


A tabulation showing the percentage Distribu- 
tion of Total Admitted Assets of life insurance 
companies in the United States and Canada as 
of December 31, 1936. 


* 


A tabulation giving premiums received and 
losses paid in 1936 by life companies in the 
United States for annuities, disability and dou- 
ble indemnity. 


* 


Detailed Statements 
of Forty-Eight 
Large Life Companies 
* 


The Life Index is invaluable to the active life 
underwriter. It places in his hands a wealth of 
statistical material on his own and on contem- 
porary companies. In addition to the above 
there is a table showing the number and 
amount of group contracts written in 1936, and 
in force at the end of the year and State Of- 
ficials and their titles. Local addresses of all 
company home offices are given. The detailed 
statements of forty-eight large companies are 
very complete, and the two tabulations indi- 
cated above will afford interesting com- 
parisons. 


* 


Price, single copy, manila bound, 75c. Com- 
bined with a pocket book, $1.25. Quantity 
prices upon request. 


THE SPECTATOR 


Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia 
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With the Editors 


Breathing Spell 


j fou E legislative storm has blown 
over for another while in most 
of the States and big and little 
business may now emerge from 
the cyclone cellars and blink in 
the sunshine without apprehend- 
ing further legislative pot-shots. 
It was a busy season for the law- 
makers as far as insurance was 
concerned and no aspect of the 
institution escaped unscathed the 
zeal of the solons. 

New York and Pennsylvania 
were conspicuous examples of 
what the business has to contend 
with during the legislative open 
season. Scores of bills, aimed at 
an astonishing number of abuses 
that are supposed to have wormed 
their way into the sturdy struc- 
ture, were spawned during the 
session, but an even more aston- 
ishing thing is that few of these 
bills finally received a gubernato- 
rial okay. 

After all, legislators, like other 
public servants, are supposed to 
earn their cakes and ale, and a 
lack of occasional animadversion 
upon some institution or other 
might conceivably instill in the 
constituents back home the 
vaguely disquieting fear that the 
boys up at the State capitol were 
letting them down. Added to 
which, as part of the democratic 
pattern, is the necessity of going 
back to the home precincts at the 
time of the next election and 
flourishing the record of past per- 
formance. We don’t mean to in- 
sinuate that the forthcoming bal- 
loting is the chief reason for the 
zeal displayed by the legislators 
in putting their names on record 


in favor of something or vice 
versa, but a suspicion to that ef- 
fect does seem to linger. 

Mew York had its quota of pro- 
posals aimed at insurance. There 
was the usual blend of good and 
bad, or pertinent and impertinent. 
Some of the bills later enacted 
into law were undeniably for the 
general good of the business, 
while others have no particular 
excuse for existence except the 
reason snidely suggested above. 


Aftermath 


ATIONAL Accident and 
Health Week has come and 
gone, but the memory lingers on 
in thousands of individuals whose 








FROM OFFICIAL BROADCAST 


HE social services of life insurance are 

too broad and too diverse for me to 
outline them within the brief time at my 
disposal. No doubt you are already 
familiar with many of them. This much is 
sure—the strength of any country lies in 
the strength and well-being of its family 
ties. It will be difficult to ruin a country 
if the people themselves voluntarily and 
collectively undertake to preserve their 
future welfare. As far as financial con- 
siderations are concerned, | believe that 
no influence, no power promoting that 
conviction, exceeds that which comes from 
life insurance. 

The sense of security and confidence 
which is experienced by the owner of in- 
surance and his family as well contributes 
materially to a healthy state of mind. The 
assurance that means will be available 
for such obligations as the maintenance 
of the home and education of the children 
is unquestionably an all important factor 
in strengthening and preserving our family 
life——Ernest G. Draper, Asst. Sec. 
of Commerce. 








incomes for another year are pro. 
tected and in hundreds of agents 
and brokers who received impor. 
tant stimulus in selling so essen. 
tial a line. 

The fanfare and ballyhoo whi 
even praiseworthy and nece 
movements must have to make 
dent in the social consciou: 
were not lacking during 
week. There was a quite 
mendous accretion of interest 
exemplified by sales congr 
drives to secure applications, 
vertising through varied m 
and all the trappings of big-ti 
publicity. But the end justi 
the means and now, as a c 
quence of this concerted press 
quite a cross-section of the ne 
tion’s workers and their families 
can happily relax in the certainty 
that whatever happens to the 
breadwinner, the family income 
will not be jeopardized. 

Aside from the humane effects 
of this annual accident and health 
drive, there is the important e- 
fect of an awakened realization 
in producers of the advantages 
of this line. It is no longer one 
for specialists, nor is the premium 
volume one to be sneered at | 


















Producers are becoming alert to 
the possibilities involved and in- 
creasingly eager to add to their 
business so lucrative and facile 
a line. The more they sell the 
better protected will be the aver- 
age American home. And the 
more the public becomes con- 
vinced of the necessity of acci- 
dent and health insurance, the 
greater volume for the producers. 
Like the song of last year, it goes 
round and round, furnishing its 
own momentum. But it makes a 
happy rhythm and a cheerful 
melody. 
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